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Prefatory  Note 


THIS  work  is  re-published,  enlarged,  and  revised. 
Its  revision  has  reminded  me  of  the  delightful 
visit  I  paid  to  Mr.  Dickens  at  his  home,  Gadshill, 
Kent,  shortly  before  the  publication  of  his  last  work, 
"  Edwin  Drood."  His  kindness  and  good-nature  as 
a  host,  and  the  mingled  wit  and  wisdom  of  his 
conversation  I  shall  never  forget.  These  pleasing 
recollections  cheer  me  in  old  age,  and  will,  I  hope, 
excuse  me  before  the  public,  in  again  presenting 
this  work  to  their  notice. 


A.  S.  G.  CANNING. 


RosTREVOR,  Co.  Down. 
April,  igi2. 


"Seek  the  good  of  other  men,  but  be  not  in 
bondage  to  their  faces  or  fancies.  ...  If  a  man 
be  compassionate  towards  the  afflictions  of 
others  it  shows  that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble 
tree,  that  is  wounded  itself,  when  it  gives  the 
balm." 

"  Of  goodness  and  goodness  of  Nature." 

Baco?i's  Essay. 
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OLIVER   TWIST 


Dickens  Studied  in  Six  Novels 


''OLIVER    TWIST'' 

"  I  "HE   change  from  "Pickwick,"  abounding   in 
-*-     wit,  fun,  and  humour,  to  the  intense  pathos 
of  "  OHver  Twist,"  may  perhaps   be  expressed  in 
Shakespeare's  noble  words  : — 

I  come  no  more  to  make  you  laugh  :  things  now, 
That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow 

We  now  present.     Those  that  can  pity,  here 
May,  if  they  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear, 
The  subject  will  deserve  it.' 

This  most  powerful  and  pathetic  story  was  begun 
before  the  close  of  "  Pickwick,"  and  finished  at 
about  the  commencement  of  "  Nicholas  Nickleby."^ 

It  was   first  published  in  Bent  ley  s  Magazine  in 

successive  chapters  instead  of  in  separate  numbers  ; 

'  Prologue  to  "  Henry  VIII." 
^  Forster's  "  Life  of  Dickens." 
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so  that  "  Nickleby "  was  more  the  successor  to 
"  Pickwick,"  being  published  in  the  same  form. 
In  this  story,  which  is  entirely  of  London  life, 
Dickens  describes  with  wonderful  force  and  skill 
some  of  the  worst  and  most  desperate  characters 
almost  imaginable.  In  "Sketches  by  Boz  "  and 
"Pickwick"  scenes  of  suffering  and  sorrow  are  occa- 
sionally introduced,  as  if  to  vary  the  uniform  and 
brilliant  gaiety  of  those  works  ;  but  in  this  book 
they  are  described  at  length,  and  form,  indeed,  the 
chief  subjects  of  the  whole  story. 

Oliver  is  an  illegitimate  orphan  in  a  parish  work- 
house near  London,  but  he  seems  to  have  by 
nature  all  those  right  feelings  and  principles  which 
could  have  been  taught  or  enjoined  by  precept  and 
example.  Yet  from  the  first,  and  during  many 
years  of  his  miserable  childhood,  he  experiences 
only  harshness,  neglect,  or  actual  cruelty,  sur- 
rounded by  selfish,  unfeeling  people  like  the  beadle. 
Bumble,  and  the  odious  matron,  Mrs.  Mann,  and  is 
destined  when  out  of  their  hands  to  become  the 
associate  and  victim  of  thieves  and  murderers. 
Amid  all  his  dreadful  experience  of  degraded  and 
degrading  humanity,  Oliver  preserves  not  only  his 
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natural  innocence  but  a  refinement  of  mind  and 
feeling  which  must  surprise  every  thoughtful 
reader.  That  such  a  character  as  Oliver  could 
exist  at  all  may  be  doubted  by  some,  but  that  he 
could  have  been  what  he  is  under  his  circumstances 
is  very  difficult  to  believe.  Yet  Dickens's  admir- 
able judgment  and  knowledge  of  character  appar- 
ently convinced  him  otherwise,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  indeed  that  he  is  right  by  all  friends  of 
humanity.  If  such  a  picture  be  correct,  however, 
it  would  prove  that  with  some  people  neither 
example  nor  precept  have  much  effect  in  forming 
character  or  inspiring  ideas,  and  certainly  the 
reverse  of  Oliver's  case  is  not  very  uncommon.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  hear  of  young  people  enjoying 
every  material  advantage — good  education,  judicious 
friends,  health,  fortune,  and  every  other  worldly 
blessing — and  yet  disappointing  general  expecta- 
tion, and  becoming  depraved  and  worthless,  not- 
withstanding every  apparent  inducement  to  make 
them  otherwise. 

Though  it  may  be  possible  for  Oliver  and  his 
ill-fated  little  friend  Dick  to  remain  uncontaminated 
by  vice,   or  hardened    into   moral    insensibility  by 
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systematic  ill-usage,  they  yet  seem  too  refined  in 
feeling,  too  pure  and  intellectual  for  human  nature 
in  their  miserable  circumstances.  Still  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Dickens  is  always  incapable  of 
affectation,  and  consistently  resolved  to  tell  the 
truth  for  its  own  sake  on  all  occasions.  Oliver's 
character,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  different  critics  ;  for  all  readers  must  hope 
there  could  be  such  boys  as  Oliver,  and  they  who 
can  believe  in  their  existence  are  at  least  all  the 
happier,  if  not  the  wiser.  Yet,  if  Dickens  had 
allowed  his  little  hero  to  have  a  single  good  friend 
or  relative,  who,  without  assisting  him,  might  still 
have  inspired  some  right  feelings,  he  would  surely 
seem  more  natural.  Oliver's  whole  mind  and 
character  appear  self-made,  or  as  if  he  had  come 
from  another  world.  His  body,  indeed,  suffers 
from  actual  cruelty  and  privation ;  but  his  dis- 
position and  moral  nature  are  utterly  unlike  all  he 
knows,  sees,  or  hears,  and  are  thus  opposed  to 
every  external  influence.  His  friend,  the  pauper 
orphan  Dick,  younger  than  himself,  seems  almost 
the  retiection  of  his  own  character.  In  similar 
circumstances,    he    is   a   second    Oliver,    but  more 
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delicate,  and  therefore  unable,  like  him,  to  survive 
the  cruelty  and  hardships  to  which  they  are  both 
subjected.  He  is  like  Oliver's  shadow,  doubtless 
introduced  to  show  readers  what  last  extremities  of 
suffering  these  wretched  pauper  children  endured 
in  some  English  parishes,  while  the  little  hero 
himself,  blessed  with  a  stronger  constitution,  is  pre- 
served through  years  of  suffering  for  a  better  fate. 
The  details  of  Dick's  death  are  not  given  ;  but 
from  his  dreadful  ill-usage,  alluded  to  more  than 
described,  it  was  evidently  no  better  than  a  murder, 
though  perhaps  not  actually  intended.  If  Oliver 
himself  had  so  perished,  probably  this  book  would 
have  had  fewer  readers,  for  the  horror  occasioned 
by  the  recital  of  his  former  misery  would  then  have 
been  wholly  unrelieved,  and  so  dismal  a  tragedy 
would  have  shocked  public  taste,  and  been,  there- 
fore, less  read.  But  Dickens,  like  Scott  in  "  Ivan- 
hoe,"  who  merely  mentions  the  burning  of  the  real 
Jewess  Miriam,  while  rescuing  his  heroine  Rebecca 
from  the  same  fate,  warns  his  readers,  by  Dick's 
death,  that  many  in  Oliver's  situation  perish  miser- 
ably, while  he  wisely  and  kindly  brings  him  safely 
through  imaginary  perils.      In  both  stories  the  sad 
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instance  is  briefly  mentioned,  and  not  detailed, 
evidendy  to  spare  the  reader's  feelings  while 
enlightening  his  mind ;  but  the  two  consoling 
instances  of  rescue  from  death  and  misery  are 
freely  dwelt  upon,  and  thus  both  descriptions  are 
pleasing  as  well  as  instructive  masterpieces  of 
fictitious  writing.     As  Mr.  Forster  writes  '  : — 

It  is  indeed  the  primary  purpose  of  the  tale  to  show  its  little 
hero,  jostled  as  he  is  in  the  miserable  crowd,  preserved  every- 
where from  the  vice  of  its  pollution  by  an  exquisite  delicacy  of 
natural  sentiment  which  clings  to  him  under  every  disadvantage. 
.  .  .  When  the  object  of  a  writer  is  to  exhibit  the  vulgarity  of 
vice  and  not  its  pretensions  to  heroism  or  cravings  for  sympathy 
he  may  measure  his  subject  with  the  highest. 

Oliver,  from  his  birth  in  the  workhouse,  for 
many  years  never  hears  a  word  of  kindness  or 
encouragement.  He  is  left  during  this  time  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  matron,  Mrs.  Mann,  a  heart- 
less hypocrite,  and  of  Mr.  Bumble,  the  beadle, 
equally  heartless,  selfish,  and  pompous,  though 
rather  amusing ;  neither  clergyman  nor  doctor 
appears  to  visit  him — which  is  surprising,  for  he 
could  hardly  have  been  quite  unnoticed  by  either. 

^  "  Life  of  Dickens,"  vol.  i.,  chap.  viii. 
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If  some  foolish  or  harsh  specimens  of  these  pro- 
fessions were  described  the  case  would  be  less 
surprising  ;  but  Oliver  is  apparently  neglected  alto- 
gether, except  by  workhouse  officials,  who  supply 
him  with  scanty  food  and  clothing, 

to  make  misfortune  live, 

but  seem  neither  controlled  by  or  responsible  for 
their  conduct  to  any  one.    The  well-known  saying  of 

Oliver  asking  for  more, 

drawn  by  Cruikshank  in  this  work,  shows  the  poor 
half-starved  orphan  vainly  appealing  to  the  fat 
master  of  the  workhouse,  while  the  hungry  looks  of 
the  other  boys  show  only  too  plainly  the  shameful 
neglect  to  which  they  were  subjected.  At  this 
entreaty  of  the  helpless  child  : — 

The  master  aimed  a  blow  at  Oliver's  head  with  the  ladle, 
pinioned  him  in  his  arms,  and  shrieked  aloud  for  the  beadle. 

The  board  were  sitting  in  solemn  conclave  when  Mr.  Bumble 
rushed  into  the  room  in  great  excitement,  and  addressing  the 
gentleman  in  the  high  chair,  said, — 

"  Mr.  Limbkins,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ; — Oliver  Twist  has 
asked  for  more ! "  There  was  a  general  start.  Horror  was 
depicted  on  every  countenance. 
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"For  fnoref"  said  Mr.  Limbkins.  "Compose  yourself,  Bumble, 
and  answer  me  distinctly.  Do  I  understand  that  he  asked  for 
more,  after  he  had  eaten  the  supper  allotted  by  the  dietary  ?  " 

"  He  did,  sir,"  replied  Bumble.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  An  animated  discussion  took  place.  Oliver  was  ordered 
into  instant  confinement ;  and  a  bill  was  next  morning  pasted  on 
the  outside  of  the  gate,  offering  a  reward  of  five  pounds  to 
anybody  who  would  take  Oliver  Twist  off  the  hands  of  the  parish  : 
in  other  words,  five  pounds  and  Oliver  Twist  were  offered  to  any 
man  or  woman  who  wanted  an  apprentice  to  any  trade,  business, 
or  calling. ' 

The  account  of  the  cruelty  of  the  parish  guardians 
and  their  utter  unfitness  for  any  power  over  others 
would  appear  exaggerated,  but  has  not  been  pro- 
nounced so  by  public  opinion.  Dickens  lived 
chiefly  in  London,  wrote  this  story  in  or  near 
London,  and  would  scarcely  have  allowed  himself 
to  compose  such  a  description  from  excited  fancy 
or  gloomy  imagination.  He  had  every  means  of 
knowing  the  truth,  and  there  is,  therefore,  little 
reason  to  think  that  his  statement  is  over-coloured. 
The  wretched  workhouse  children,  among  whom 
is  Oliver,  are  not  only  beaten  and  neglected,  but 
more  than  half-starved,  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
sanction  of  the  board,  in  whose  power  these  luckless 

'  Chap.  ii. 
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little  paupers  are  placed,  without  the  least  super- 
intendence being  mentioned  of  either  clergyman  or 
doctor. 

They  (Board  of  Guardians)  established  the  rule  that  all  poor 
people  should  have  the  alternative  (for  they  would  compel 
nobody,  not  they)  of  being  starved  by  a  gradual  process  in  the 
workhouse  or  by  a  quick  one  out  of  it :  For  the  first  six  months 
after  Oliver  was  removed  the  system  was  in  full  operation.  It 
was  rather  expensive  at  first  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the 
undertaker's  bill  and  the  necessity  of  taking  in  the  clothes  of  all 
the  paupers,  which  fluttered  loosely  on  their  wasted,  shrunken 
forms  after  a  week  or  two's  gruel.  But  the  number  of  workhouse 
inmates  got  thin,  as  well  as  the  paupers ;  and  the  board  were 
in  ecstasies.' 

It  is  sinoular  that  Dickens  does  not  allude  in 
his  most  vigorous  style  to  this  implied  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy ;  but  he  never  men- 
tions them  at  all  during  this  book,  or  in  the 
dreadful  prison  sketches  of  "Pickwick."  The 
London  clergy  in  this  tale  seem  to  have  been 
nowhere — to  have  made  no  representation  of 
abuses  and  evils  they  must  have  known.  For 
surely  the  London  jails  and  workhouses  were 
always  open  to  their  inspection,  or  if  not,  why  did 

'  Chap.  ii. 
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they  not  complain  of  their  exclusion  ?  They  were 
supported  by  the  State  and  enjoyed  considerable 
influence,  in  London  especially,  where,  through  the 
bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  revelations  of  the 
state  of  their  parishes  might  have  been  made  most 
effectively  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the 
nation.  Yet  Dickens,  neither  in  "  Sketches  by  Boz," 
"Pickwick  Papers,"  or  "Oliver  Twist,"  blames, 
praises,  or  mentions  the  London  clergy  as  a  class. 
He  virtually  ignores  them  altogether,  which  is 
certainly  remarkable.  It  is  not  aristocratic  oppres- 
sion that  he  describes,  no  harsh  landlords,  cruel 
bailiffs,  and  suffering  tenants  in  remote  country 
districts.  It  is  all  London  life,  hitherto  described 
in  "Sketches,"  "  Pickwick,"  and  "Oliver,"  in  tales 
and  anecdotes  of  strange  cruelty  and  neglect,  in 
the  jails  and  workhouses  of  the  metropolis,  amid 
the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  genius  of  the  nation  ; 
in  the  place  of  all  others  in  short,  where  such 
abuses  might  and  should  have  been  soonest  known 
and  most  effectually  remedied.  But  these  guardians 
were  apparently  bound  together  by  their  common 
interests,  and  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  wretched 
paupers    in    their   power    by   any   means    short   of 
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direct,  though  not  of  indirect,  murder,  and  wholly 
ignored,  or  never  attended  to,  by  any  denomination 
of  clergy. 

Some  writers  would,  perhaps,  have  described  a 
London  clergyman,  if  a  good  one,  as  trying  to 
interfere,  but  repelled  and  thwarted  ;  or,  if  indiffe- 
rent, as  stupid  and  useless  ;  or,  if  a  bad  man,  as 
sanctioning  the  cruelty  of  others,  and  conniving  at 
keeping  the  public  in  ignorance  of  shameful  facts. 
Any  of  these  three  alternatives  were  open  to 
Dickens,  yet  he  chose  none  of  them  ;  he  has  simply 
omitted  the  clergy  altogether,  and  thoughtful 
readers  must,  therefore,  form  their  own  unassisted 
conclusions  why  he  did  so.  But  poor  Oliver,  after 
years  of  secular  ill-usage  and  clerical  neglect, 
narrowly  escapes  being  bound  apprentice  to  a 
chimney-sweeper,  through  whose  barbarity  three 
or  four  boys  had  previously  been 

burned  to  death. 

On  this  occasion  a  magistrate  for  the  first  time 
speaks  kindly  to  the  child,  and  reprimands  the 
guardians  and  beadle  who  wish  to  apprentice 
him,    but  he    does    no    more    for    him  ;  so,    soon 
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after,  Oliver  is  sent  to  a  coffin-maker  named 
Sowerberry,  who  is  set  against  the  boy  by  Mr. 
Bumble,  an  odious  compound  of  selfish  pride  and 
stupid  want  of  feeling.  Mr.  Bumble's  final  and 
most  appropriate  punishment  in  marrying  a  violent, 
shrewish  wife,  who  rules  and  torments  him,  is 
amusingly  described.^  He  is  dismissed  from  what 
he  calls  his  "  porochial "  office,  and  tries  to  lay  the 
blame  on  his  wife's  imprudence  or  roguery,  when 
he  is  told  that  he  is  the  most  guilty  of  the  two  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  as  it  supposes  she  acts  under 
his  direction. 

"  If  the  law  supposes  that,"  said  Mr.  Bumble,  squeezing  his 
hat  emphatically  in  both  hands,  "  the  law  is  a  ass — a  idiot." 

"  If  that  is  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  law's  a  bachelor,  and 
the  worst  I  wish  the  law  is  that  his  eye  may  be  opened  by 
experience — by  experience." 

Oliver  is  bullied  and  tormented  by  another  and 
older  charity  boy,  a  mean  rogue,  Noah  Claypole, 
whom  he  fights  and  punishes — the  first  time  he 
shows  any  spirit  after  a  long  course  of  insult  and 
outrage.      For  this  he  gets  a  severe  beating  from 

'  Chap.  li. 
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Sowerberry,  after  which  the  little  victim  actually 
makes  his  escape,  and  for  the  last  time  sees  his 
young  companion  in  misery,  Dick,  the  orphan 
pauper.  The  parting  between  these  hapless  chil- 
dren, fellow-victims  of  neglect  and  cruelty,  is  ex- 
tremely affecting,  though  described  in  few  words. 
They  are  exactly  like  each  other  in  ideas  and  feel- 
ings; whether  Dickens  ever  knew  such  children  and 
described  them  from  reliable  authorities,  or  simply 
invented  them  altogether,  is,  of  course,  uncertain. 
They  certainly  appear  far  too  incorruptible,  gentle, 
and  pure-minded  for  children  in  their  wretched 
circumstances ;  as,  indeed,  parents  in  any  social 
position  would  be  fortunate  in  possessing  any  re- 
sembling them.  They  alike  seem  too  faultless  and 
admirable  to  be  true  to  nature,  and  it  can  only  be 
hoped  that  Dickens  not  only  thought,  but  knew 
otherwise  from  personal  experience. 

Oliver  exclaims  to  Dick,  "  How  pale  you  are  ! " 

*'  I  heard  the  doctor  tell  them  I  was  dying,"  replied  the  child, 

with  a  faint  smile.     "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  dear,  but  don't 

stop,  don't  stop." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will,  to  say  good-bye  to  you,"  replied  Oliver.     "  I 

shall  see  you  again,  Dick  ;  I  know  I  shall.     You  will  be  well  and 

happy." 
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"  I  hope  so,"  replied  the  child,  "  after  I  am  dead,  but  not 
before.  I  know  the  doctor  must  be  right,  Oliver  ;  because  I 
dream  so  much  of  heaven,  and  angels,  and  kind  faces  that  I  never 
see  when  I  am  awake.  Kiss  me,"  said  the  child,  climbing  up 
the  low  gate,  and  flinging  his  little  arms  round  Oliver's  neck. 
*'  Good-bye,  dear  !     God  bless  you  !  " 

The  blessing  was  from  a  young  child's  lips,  but  it  was  the  first 
that  Oliver  had  ever  heard  invoked  upon  his  head  ;  and  through 
the  struggles,  and  sufferings,  and  troubles  and  changes  of  his 
after  life  he  never  once  forgot  it.  * 

After  leaving  Dick,  Oliver  wanders  into  London, 
and  in  the  streets  makes  acquaintance  with  another 
boy,  young  in  years,  but  old  in  cunning,  lies,  and 
thievish  tricks,  named  Jack  Dawkins,  but  surnamed 
the  Artful  Dodger  with  great  reason.  In  this  pre- 
cocious youth  Dickens  describes  a  most  promising 
young  London  thief,  who  after  a  short  talk  with 
Oliver  conducts  that  poor  little  fugitive  to  a  place 
of  much-needed    rest  and    refreshment    kept  by   a 

certain 

respectable  old  gentleman. 

This  mysterious  person  is  the  chief,  because  the 
oldest  and  most  crafty,  villain  of  the  story,  Fagin 
the  Jew.     He  is  described  as  very  old  and  poor, 

^  Chap.  vii. 
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yet  a  man  of  uncommon  ability  and  energy,  being 
the  virtual  head  and  director  of  a  gang  of  thieves — 
men,  women,  and  boys — leagued  together  for  the 
same  purpose.  They  usually  bring  their  stolen 
prizes  for  his  inspection  and  probable  division, 
about  which,  of  course,  many  savage  quarrels  occur. 
This  abode  of  iniquity  and  its  evil  inhabitants 
are  described,  in  spite  of  their  repulsiveness,  in 
a  peculiarly  interesting  manner  seldom  if  ever 
equalled  by  any  previous  English  writer  of 
fiction  : — 

Seated  round  the  table  were  four  or  five  boys,  none  older  than 
the  Dodger,  smoking  long  clay  pipes  and  drinking  spirits  with 
all  the  air  of  middle-aged  men. 

"This  is  him,  Fagin,"  said  Jack  Dawkins ;  "my  friend,  Oliver 
Twist." 

The  Jew  grinned  ;  and,  making  a  low  obeisance  to  Oliver,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  hoped  he  should  have  the  honour  of  his 
intimate  acquaintance.  Upon  this,  the  young  gentlemen  with 
the  pipes  came  round  him,  and  shook  both  his  hands  very  hard, — 
especially  the  one  in  which  he  held  his  little  bundle.  .  .  .  These 
civilities  would  probably  have  been  extended  much  further  but 
for  a  liberal  exercise  of  the  Jew's  toasting-fork  on  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  the  affectionate  youths  who  offered  them. 

Nothing  is  said  of  Fagin's  previous  life,  though 
he  is  far  older  than  any  of  his  present  associates, 
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over  all  of  whom,  by  either  coaxing  or  threatening, 
he  contrives  to  maintain  some  influence,  if  not 
control.  Of  these,  William  Sikes,  the  house- 
breaker, is  a  bold,  surly,  truculent  ruffian  of  great 
bodily  strength.  Nancy,  an  artful,  passionate  girl, 
is  his  mistress ;  while  the  Artful  Dodger  and 
Charley  Bates  are  two  skilful  young  thieves,  though 
Charley,  who  is  usually  laughing  and  full  of  fun,  is 
rather  an  improvement  on  his  associates.  The 
Jew,  Fagin,  apparently  retains  no  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities of  race  or  creed,  if  he  ever  possessed  them. 
He  is  merely  a  crafty  old  villain  of  more  than 
average  ability  and  knowledge  of  character,  at  least 
among  the  degraded  specimens  of  humanity  with 
whom  he  deals. 

Although  equally  eager,  indeed,  for  other  people's 
money,  he  in  no  other  respect  resembles  the  two 
previous  great  Jews  of  fiction,  Shylock  and  Isaac  of 
York.  He  never  mentions  Rabbi  or  Synagogue, 
and  evidently  avoids  both,  though  not  from  theo- 
logical motives ;  but  he  has  a  strange  habit  of 
calling  his  associates,  even  the  ruffian,   Sikes, 

"  My  dear," 
which  he    does    so    constantly    that    it   may  rather 
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surprise  the  reader.  He  receives  little  Oliver  with 
shrewd  satisfaction,  hoping  to  enlist  him  in  his  band 
of  juvenile  pickpockets,  of  whom  Charley,  being  the 
merriest,  would  have  been  the  most  agreeable  com- 
panion. Oliver's  two  young  pickpocket  associates 
are  amusingly  described  while  walking  with  him  in 
the  streets  : — 

The  Dodger  had  a  vicious  propensity  of  pulling  the  caps 
from  the  heads  of  small  boys  and  tossing  them  down  areas ;  while 
Charley  Bates  had  exhibited  some  very  loose  notions  concerning 
the  rights  of  property  by  pilfering  divers  apples  and  onions  from 
the  stalls  at  the  kennel  sides,  and  thrusting  them  into  pockets 
which  were  so  surprisingly  capacious,  that  they  seemed  to  under- 
mine his  whole  suit  of  clothes  in  every  direction. 

But  Oliver  preserves  throughout  an  innocent 
simplicity  and  love  of  goodness,  which  Dickens 
apparently  infers  was  born  with  him,  and  which  he 
certainly  derives  neither  from  teaching  nor  example. 
He  is  horrified  at  seeing  the  Dodger  and  Charley 
coolly  robbing  an  old  gentleman,  from  a  natural 
honesty  as  rare,  perhaps,  as  valuable  in  one  situated 
like  himself.  The  flight  of  these  two  young  thieves 
after  their  theft,  and  while  Oliver  is  arrested,  is 
most  amusingly  told  : — 
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It  was  not  until  the  two  boys  had  scoured  with  great 
rapidity  through  a  most  intricate  maze  of  narrow  streets  and 
courts,  that  they  ventured  to  halt  by  one  consent  beneath  a  low 
and  dark  archway.  Having  remained  silent  here  just  long 
enough  to  recover  breath  to  speak,  Master  Bates  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  amusement  and  delight,  and,  bursting  into  an 
uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  flung  himself  upon  a  doorstep, 
and  rolled  thereon  in  a  transport  of  mirth. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  inquired  the  Dodger. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "  roared  Charley  Bates. 

"  Hold  your  noise,"  remonstrated  the  Dodger,  looking  cau- 
tiously round.     "  Do  you  want  to  be  grabbed,  stupid  ? " 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Charley,  "  I  can't  help  it !  To  see 
him  splitting  away  at  that  pace,  and  cutting  round  the  corners, 
and  knocking  up  against  the  posts,  and  starting  on  again  as  if 
he  was  made  of  iron  as  well  as  them,  and  me  with  the  wipe  in 
my  pocket,  singing  out  arter  him  — oh,  my  eye  ! "  The  vivid 
imagination  of  Master  Bates  presented  the  scene  before  him  in 
too  strong  colours.  As  he  arrived  at  this  apostrophe,  he  again 
rolled  upon  the  doorstep,  and  laughed  louder  than  before. 

The  old  robbed  gentleman  is  a  Mr.  Brownlow,  the 
first  really  good  man  who  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  story,  and  who  becomes  Oliver's  rescuer  and 
permanent  benefactor. 

The  plot  of  the  story,  which  involves  Oliver  so 
much  with  Fagin,  and  inspires  the  Jew  with  such 
malevolent  interest  in  him,  lies  in  poor  Oliver's 
accidental    discovery    by    his    own    half-brother,    a 
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villain  named  Monks,  who  pays  Fagin  to  make  him 
a  thief  if  possible,  hoping  to  get  him  transported. 
By  this  means  Monks  would  retain  a  certain  small 
property  to  which  Oliver  is  entitled  by  their  father's 
will,  and  which  Monks  possesses,  Oliver  being  sup- 
posed to  be  dead.  This  wretch  Monks  is  kept 
perhaps  rather  too  much  in  the  background  in  the 
story,  considering  his  important  position  in  it.  He 
belongs  to  no  described  profession,  but  lurks  about 
London  moody,  suspicious,  and  cowardly  ;  in  fact, 
an  incarnation  of  bad  thoughts  and  feelings,  but 
nervously  afraid  of  committing  actual  murder.  He 
has  neither  the  brute  courage  of  Sikes,  nor  the  deep 
craft  of  the  old  Jew,  yet  he  is  little,  if  at  all,  better 
than  either  of  them.  Except  with  Fagin,  however, 
he  has  no  intercourse  with  the  gang  of  thieves 
whatever ;  and  he  and  Fagin  are  equally  annoyed 
and  disappointed  at  Oliver's  provoking  innocence 
and  hopeless  unfitness  for  a  thief's  profession. 
Meanwhile  the  girl  Nancy  changes  in  her  feelings 
towards  Oliver  suddenly  and  remarkably.  Hitherto, 
she  had  been  devoted  to  Sikes,  and,  as  Fagin's 
pupil,  assists  them  both,  and  has  long  done  so  ; 
she  even  skilfully  brings  back  Oliver  to  this  den  of 
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thieves  after  his  first  escape  from  it.  Having  thus 
restored  him  to  the  mercies  of  Fagin  and  Sikes,  she 
receives  their  complimentary  thanks,  after  which 
Fagin  begins  to  beat  Oliver  as  severely  as  his  old 
age  permits.  At  this  sight  the  unfortunate  girl 
feels  remorse  ;  she  rescues  Oliver  from  the  Jew, 
whom  she  reproaches,  and  even  strikes,  and  then 
faints  away  exhausted.  It  is  not  till  this  time  that 
Nancy  shows  any  interest  in  Oliver,  or  disgust  at 
her  miserable  way  of  life.  Her  wretched  affection 
for  Sikes  continues  ;  but  she  conceives  a  sudden 
pity  for  Oliver,  and  horror  of  the  Jew,  to  whom 
she  has  hitherto  been  obedient,  and  who  had  first 
brought  Sikes  and  her  tog-ether.  She  exclaims  to 
both  Fagin  and  Sikes  about  poor  little  Oliver,  now 
restored  through  her  means  to  their  power,  and 
with  bitter,  sudden  and  hopeless  regret  : — 

"  He's  a  thief,  a  liar,  a  devil,  all  that's  bad,  from  this  night 
forth  !     Isn't  that  enough  for  the  old  wretch  without  blows  ?  " 

Among  Fagin's  gang  of  young  pickpockets,  his 
hopeful  pupils,  Charley  Bates  is  the  least  guilty 
and  the  most  amusing,  nearly  always  laughing  and 
joking,  and  at  the  end  of  the  story  bold  and  heroic 
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to  an  unusual,  if  not  unnatural,  degree.  He  is  now 
delighted  at  the  capture  of  Oliver,  and  proposes  to 
Fagin  to  strip  the  little  prisoner  of  his  new  clothes, 
and  reclothe  him,  gleefully  asking  : — 

"  I  suppose  he'd  better  not  wear  his  best  clothes  to-morrow, 
Fagin,  had  he  ?  "  inquired  Charley  Bates. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Jew,  reciprocating  the  grin  with 
which  Charley  put  the  question. 

"  Pull  off  the  smart  ones,"  said  Charley,  "  and  I'll  give  'em 
to  Fagin  to  take  care  of.     What  fun  it  is  ! " 
Poor  Oliver  unwillingly  complied. 

It  has  apparently  long  been  Fagin's  policy  to 
surround  himself  with  a  gang  of  thieves  bolder  and 
younger  than  himself,  and  to  employ  them  in  dan- 
gerous exploits,  from  which  he,  though  the  chief 
organiser,  keeps  carefully  aloof ;  and  thus  he  has 
contrived  to  live  a  long  life  of  villainy,  seeing  a 
succession  of  desperate  associates  hanged  or  trans- 
ported, while  he,  of  course,  derives  all  the  more 
knowledge  of  life  and  character  by  this  means. 

The  day  after  Oliver  is  in  the  Jew's  house,  the 
boy  while  nearly  asleep  and  alone  with  Fagin 
overhears,  apparently  without  quite  understanding, 
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the  old  wretch  remembering  some  executed 
associates  : — 

"  Aha ! "  said  the  Jew,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  and  distorting 
every  feature  with  a  hideous  grin.  "  Clever  dogs  !  clever  dogs  ! 
Staunch  to  the  last !  Never  told  the  old  parson  where  they 
were ;  never  peached  upon  old  Fagin.  .  .  .  What  a  fine  thing 
capital  punishment  is !  Dead  men  never  repent ;  dead  men 
never  bring  awkward  stories  to  light.  Ah,  it's  a  fine  thing  for 
the  trade  !  Five  of  them  strung  up  in  a  row,  and  none  left  to 
play  booty  or  turn  white-livered  !  " 

The  description  of  Fagin  taking  an  evening  or 
perhaps  a  night  walk  in  London  streets  is  certainly 
not  attractive  though  rather  interesting;".^ 

It  was  a  chill,  damp,  windy  night  when  the  Jew,  buttoning  his 
greatcoat  tight  round  his  shrivelled  body,  and  pulling  the  collar 
over  his  ears  so  as  completely  to  obscure  the  lower  part  of  his 
face,  emerged  from  his  den.  .  .  . 

The  mud  lay  thick  upon  the  stones,  and  a  black  mist  hung 
over  the  streets.  ...  It  seemed  just  the  night  when  it  befitted 
such  a  being  as  the  Jew  to  be  abroad.  As  he  glided  stealthily 
along,  creeping  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  walls  and  doorways,  the 
hideous  old  man  seemed  like  some  loathsome  reptile,  engendered 
in  the  slime  and  darkness  through  which  he  moved. 

Fagin  has  now  attained  extreme  old  age,  though 
with    his    mental     faculties     unimpaired    and     as 
^  Chap.  xix. 
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devoted  to  evil  thoughts  and  deeds  as  ever.  The 
way  in  which  Fagin  enHsts  the  selfish,  cowardly 
prig  Noah  Claypole,  assuming  the  name  of  Bolter, 
among  his  gang  of  young  thieves  is  very  amusingly 
told.     The  artful  old  Jew  remarks  : — 

"  Some  conjurers  say  that  number  three  is  the  magic  number, 
and  some  say  number  seven.  It's  neither,  my  friend,  neither. 
It's  number  one." 

"  Ha !  ha  !  "  cried  Mr.  Bolter.     "  Number  one  for  ever." 

"  In  a  Httle  community  like  ours,  my  dear,"  said  the  Jew,  who 
felt  it  necessary  to  qualify  this  position,  "  we  have  a  general 
number  one ;  that  is,  you  can't  consider  yourself  as  number  one 
without  considering  me  too  as  the  same,  and  all  the  other  young 
people." 

•'  Oh,  the  devil ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bolter. 

"  You  see,"  pursued  the  Jew,  affecting  to  disregard  this 
interruption,  "  we  are  so  mixed  up  together  and  identified  in  our 
interests  that  it  must  be  so.  For  instance,  it's  your  object  to 
take  care  of  number  one — meaning  yourself." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Bolter.     "  Yer  about  right  there." 

"  Well,  you  can't  take  care  of  yourself,  number  one,  without 
taking  care  of  me,  number  one." 

"  Number  two,  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Bolter,  who  was  largely 
endowed  with  the  quality  of  selfishness. 

"  No,  I  don't  ! "  retorted  the  Jew.  "  I  am  of  the  same 
importance  to  you  as  you  are  to  yourself." 

"  I  say,"  interrupted  Mr.  Bolter,  "  yer  a  very  nice  man,  and 
I'm  very  fond  of  yer ;  but  we  ain't  quite  so  thick  together 
as  all  that  comes  to." 
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Fagin  having  discovered  that  Noah  has  lately 
committed  a  theft  and  is  hiding  from  justice,  now 
tries  to  frighten  him  by  exaggerating  (at  least  at 
the  present  time)  his  danger  from  the  law,  and 
quite  succeeds.     He  continues  : — 

"  You've  done  what's  a  very  pretty  thing,  and  what  I 
love  you  for  doing ;  but  what  at  the  same  time  would  put  the 
cravat  round  your  throat,  that's  so  very  easily  tied  and  so  very 
difficult  to  unloose — in  plain   English,  the  halter !  " 

Mr.  Bolter  put  his  hand  to  his  neckerchief  as  if  he  felt  it 
inconveniently  tight,  and  murmured  an  assent,  quaUfied  in  tone 
but   not  in   substance. 

"The  gallows,"  continued  Fagin,  "the  gallows,  my  dear, 
is  an  ugly  finger-post  which  points  out  a  very  short  and 
sharp  turning  that  has  stopped  many  a  bold  fellow's  career 
on  the  broad  highway.  To  keep  in  the  easy  road,  and  keep 
it  at  a  distance,   is  object  number  one  with  you." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  replied  Mr.  Bolter.  "  What  do  you  talk 
about  such  things  for  ?  " 

"Only  to  show  you  my  meaning  clearly,"  said  the  Jew, 
raising  his  eyebrows.  "To  be  able  to  do  that,  you  depend 
upon  me  ;  to  keep  my  little  business  all  snug,  I  depend  upon 
you.  The  first  is  your  number  one,  the  second  my  number 
one.  The  more  you  value  your  number  one,  the  more  careful 
you  must  be  of  mine ;  so  we  come  at  last  to  what  I  told  you 
at  first — that  a  regard  for  number  one  holds  us  all  together, 
and  must  do  so  unless  we  would  all  go  to  pieces  in  company." 

"  That's  true,"  rejoined  Mr.  Bolter,  thoughtfully.  "  Oh  1  yer 
a  cunning  old  codger ! " 
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Mr.  Fagin  saw  with  delight  that  this  tribute  to  his  powers 
was  no  mere  compliment,  but  that  he  had  really  impressed  his 
recruit  with  a  sense  of  his  wily  genius,  which  it  was  most 
important  that  he  should  entertain  in  the  outset  of  their 
acquaintance. 


Fagin  has  a  considerable  advantage  over  accom- 
plices so  much  younger  than  himself,  as  Sikes, 
Nancy,  and  the  boys,  of  whom,  in  point  of  age, 
he  micrht  have  been  the  father  and  orrandfather. 
He  is  certainly  much  their  superior  in  craft  and 
astuteness,  though  sometimes  almost  in  danger 
from  the  brutal  violence  of  Sikes,  whom  he  usually, 
however,  coaxes  and  cajoles  successfully.  He 
would  probably,  indeed,  have  entangled  the  bolder 
ruffian  in  some  dangerous  exploit,  and  so  got 
rid  of  him,  as  he  had  previously  freed  himself 
apparently  from  similar  associates,  but  for  the 
sudden  rebellion  of  Nancy  against  both  his  influence 
and  Sikes's  control  over  her. 

This  girl  rather  suddenly  displays  more  resolu- 
tion and  consistency  than  either  of  them  believed 
she  possessed.  She  feels  an  intense  compassion 
for  Oliver,  who  is,  doubtless,  utterly  different 
from  any  character  she  knew  before.      This  feeling 
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takes  complete  possession  of  her  mind,  and 
excludes  every  other  influence.  She  conceives 
with  this  feeling  a  sudden  dislike  and  aversion 
to  all  her  associates,  especially  Fagin,  and  except- 
ing Sikes,  whom  she  still  both  loves  and  fears. 
She  also  discovers  the  dark  plot  between  Fagin 
and  Monks  for  the  ruin  of  Oliver,  which  greatly 
increases  her  pity  for  the  latter.  Her  affecting 
interview  with  Miss  Maylie,  whose  house  Oliver 
had  been  employed  to  rob,  comprises  a  beautiful 
chapter  in  this  story ;  though  whether  all  Nancy's 
language  and  feelings  are  natural  considering  her 
character  and  circumstances,  may  perhaps  be 
doubted.  The  first  kind  words  from  Rose  Maylie 
astonish  and  overcome  Nancy  immediately  : — 

"Oh,  lady,  lady!"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands  passionately 
before  her  face,  "  if  there  was  more  like  you,  there  would  be 
fewer  like  me, — there  would — there  would !  .  .  .  I  am  the  girl 
that  dragged  little  OUver  back  to  old  Fagin's,  the  Jew's.  .  .  . 
I  am  the  infamous  creature  you  have  heard  of,  that  lives  among 
the  thieves,  and  that  never  from  the  first  moment  I  can 
recollect  my  eyes  and  senses  opening  on  London  streets  have 
known  any  better  life  or  kinder  words  than  they  have  given 
me,  so  help  me  God  !  .  .  .  Thank  Heaven  upon  your  knees, 
dear  lady,  that  you  had  friends  to  care  for  and  keep  you  in 
your  childhood,  and  that  you  were  never  in  the  midst  of  cold 
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and  hunger,  and  riot  and  drunkenness,  and — and  something 
worse  than  all — as  I  have  been  from  my  cradle  ;  I  may  use 
the  word,  for  the  alley  and  the  gutter  were  mine,  as  they  will 
be  my  deathbed." 

"  I  pity  you  !  "  said  Rose,  in  a  broken  voice.  "  It  wrings  my 
heart  to  hear  you  !  " 

"  Heaven  bless  you  for  your  goodness  ! "  rejoined  the  girl. 
"  If  you  knew  what  I  am  sometimes  you  would  pity  me,  indeed." 

Nancy's  disclosures,  however,  determine  the 
course  of  events ;  for  she  actually  reveals  the 
designs  of  Fagin  and  Monks,  but  stipulates  that 
neither  the  Jew  nor  Sikes  should  be  given  up 
to  justice.  Nevertheless  she  is  suspected  of  utter 
treachery  by  Fagin,  who  employs  the  cunning 
youth,  Noah  Claypole,  as  a  spy  upon  her.  Noah 
overhears  Nancy's  second  interview  with  Miss 
Maylie,  who  is  now  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brownlow, 
during  which  she  partly  reveals  the  plot  of  Fagin 
and  Monks  against  Oliver,  and  expresses  the 
greatest  horror  of  her  wretched  life  among  the 
gang  of  thieves.  Upon  Noah's  report,  Fagin 
evidently  resolves  on  Nancy's  destruction,  though, 
as  usual,  he  wishes  that  all  risk  should  devolve 
upon  others. 

Here    occurs    the    most    terrible    part    of    this 
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exciting    story.     Fagin    reveals    and    exaggerates 

what   he  considers  Nancy's  treachery  to  the  ruffian 

Sikes,    who,    in    a    fit    of  brutal    fury,   immediately 

afterwards    murders    the    girl,     and    then    escapes, 

and  wanders  about  the  suburbs  of  London.     This 

shocking     crime,     described      in      most     powerful 

language,    not   only  excites  readers   to  the  utmost, 

but  has  also  excited  the   author  to  make,  perhaps, 

rather     exasfsferated    statements.     Dickens     wrote 

this  dreadful  part  of  the  story  in  great  excitement ; 

and  actually  declares  (chap,  xlviii.) '   that  of  all  the 

bad  deeds  committed  within  wide  London's  bounds 

since   night    hung    over    it,     Nancy's    murder    was 

the  worst.     Doubtless  it  was  a  very  brutal   crime, 

but  far  more  cruel  and  lingering  deaths  have  been 

inflicted  even    in    London    upon    victims  far  more 

worthy,  not  only  of  pity,   but  of  admiration.      But 

Dickens's     imaginative     mind     showed     him    this 

murder   as   if  actually    occurring    before   his  eyes, 

and    he    apparently    wrote    as    many    would    have 

felt  in  a  moment  of  horror  so  intense  as  to  exclude 

belief  in  the  possibility  of  greater  crimes  than  that 

which  so  agonised  his  spirit  and  overwhelmed  his 

senses. 

'  Forster's  "  Life  of  Dickens,"  vol.  i. 
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Sikes  himself,   though  incapable  of   real   repent- 
ance,  suffers  surely  from  more  terror  and   remorse 
than  are  consistent  with  his  character  ;  for  hitherto 
he  has  certainly  been   one    of  the  most  hardened 
ruffians  ever  described  in  fiction.      In  lanaruagre  and 
conduct  he  has  been   perfectly  consistent  till  after 
the   death  of   Nancy,  and    may  have    been  drawn 
from    life   through  police    information    divulged    to 
Dickens,  whose  mind,  however,  was  quite  powerful 
enough    to    invent    him    from    its    own    unassisted 
resources.       Althougrh    brutal    and    savag^e    to    a 
terrible  degree,  he  seems   incapable  of  playing  the 
hypocrite  or  of  coaxing  and    cajoling   like  Fagin, 
and  much  resembles  his  own  bull-dog  in  surly  and 
desperate  tenacity.     In  comparing  him  with  Fagin, 
it  is  hard  to  decide  which  inspires  the  most  horror 
and  dread.     They  both  throughout  have  completely 
banished  all  idea  of  religion,  its  hopes  and  terrors. 
Though  the    expressions   "hell"   and  the  "devil" 
are  often  in  their  mouths,  and  the  ideas  they  convey 
must  therefore  be  known  to  them  to  some  extent, 
they  are  yet  as  thoroughly  and  consistently  regard- 
less   of  anything  after  this  life   as  a  pair  of   wild 
beasts,   which,    indeed,   in    most    essential    respect 
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they  greatly  resemble.  Fagin  is  very  old  ;  Sikes 
middle-aged ;  the  one  experienced  in  crime  by  a 
long  life  of  villainy  ;  the  other  in  the  full  vigour  of 
manhood,  strong,  healthy,  and  fearless.  Yet  in  a 
common  Atheism  of  the  worst  form  these  men  are 
the  same. 

It  may  be  that  the  English  character  with  which 
Dickens  was  so  well  and  chiefly  acquainted  from 
its  natural  hatred  of  fanciful  superstition,  may  be 
developed  in  its  worst  specimens  into  such  men  as 
these.  If  the  reader  compares  them  with  records 
of  many  convicted  English  criminals,  he  will  per- 
ceive how  true  they  are  to  nature  in  this  respect 
as  well  as  in  others.  In  Ireland  such  men  are 
more  rarely  known,  who  in  thought  and  word  dis- 
avow all  idea  of  a  Deity  or  future  state.  Yet  it 
can  hardly  be  maintained  that  Irish  ruffians  are, 
therefore,  any  better,  morally  speaking,  than  Fagin, 
Sikes,  or  their  real  prototypes.  But  the  frequent 
difference  between  English  and  Irish  criminals 
seems  to  be  that  no  matter  how  wicked  the  crimes 
or  how  evil  the  lives  of  the  latter  are,  they  seldom, 
if  ever,  can  banish  the  idea  of  a  God,  a  heaven,  or 
a  hell.     They  are,  indeed,  incapable  of  loving  their 
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Creator  in  any  sense ;  but,  notwithstanding  any 
amount  of  crime,  they  can  still  regard  Him  as 
an  all-powerful  Being,  who  may  be  easily  cajoled 
and  deceived,  yet  who  certainly  exists.  In  the 
history  of  Irish  crime,  which  is  peculiarly  developed 
by  the  rebellions  in  that  country,  there  have  been 
men  whose  atrocities  have  exceeded  those  of  Fagin 
and  Sikes,  but  whose  sincere  though  practically 
vain  belief  in  a  God  has  never  left  them.' 

The  singular  idea  of  an  existing  Deity  superior 
to  man  in  power,  but  apparently  inferior  in  under- 
standing, has  not,  however,  been  confined  to  Irish 
criminals,    but    was   strikingly    illustrated    by    the 

'  See  Maxwell's  and  Gordon's  "  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion 
in  1798,"  also  Madden's  "  Lives  of  the  United  Irishmen,"  which 
describe  villains  of  different  religious  and  political  denominations, 
but  none  who  utterly  ignore  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  One  striking 
anecdote  Maxwell  relates  of  a  wretch,  killed  in  a  murderous 
attack  upon  a  house,  yet  on  whose  body  was  found  a  beautiful 
prayer,  which  he  kept  about  his  person  like  a  charm.  Maxwell 
states  that  this  man  was  an  ungrateful  wretch,  and  calls  the 
prayer  his  accursed  homage,  &c.  ;  but  many  other  instances  are 
given  of  criminals  (among  them  the  confession  of  the  wicked 
informer,  Newell)  whose  deeds  and  thoughts  were,  indeed,  as 
bad  as  bad  could  be,  yet  whose  belief  in  God's  existence  seemed 
ineffaceable,  though  practically  useless. 

4 
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conduct  of  the  celebrated  Louis  the  Eleventh  of 
France,  described  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Comines,"  the 
tragedy  of  "  Delavigne,"  and  the  novel  "  Quentin 
Durward  "  of  Walter  Scott.  This  King's  crimes, 
both  in  amount  and  atrocity,  infinitely  exceeded  any 
in  the  power  of  Fagin  or  Sikes  to  commit.  Yet 
Louis  believed  in  his  Creator's  existence  as  firmly  as 
the  most  devout  man.  He  viewed  the  Deity  appar- 
ently as  a  dull  giant,  having  great  power,  but  yet 
capable  of  being  imposed  upon,  deceived,  and  dis- 
obeyed to  almost  any  extent  by  His  creatures, 
provided  He  was  praised,  and  addressed  in  proper 
form.'  But  many  English  criminals,  of  whom 
Fagin  and  Sikes  are  such  first-rate  sketches,  are 
troubled  by  no  such  contradictory  ideas  ;  for  they 
utterly  ignore  all  idea  of  a  God,  and,  considering 
their  conduct,  perhaps  evince  more  sense  by  doing 
so.  Yet  the  remorseful  terror  of  Sikes  after  Nancy's 
murder,  so  powerfully  described  in  chap,  xlviii., 
seems  exaggerated  considering  the  utter  brutality 
of  his  character,  which  never  before  showed  a 
redeeming  quality. 

^  See  the  remarkable  prayers  composed  and  uttered  by  Louis 
the  Eleventh  before  the  commission  of  new  crimes  in  the  pages 
of  Comines,  and  reproduced  in  Scott's  "  Quentin  Durward." 
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The  feelinofs  of  intense  horror  of  himself  and  his 
crime   seem    hardly  possible    in  such    a   man ;    for 
certainly  many  villains  who  have  committed  more 
murders  of  equal,  if  not  greater,   atrocity  (such   as 
Palmer,   the   Mannings,    Peace,  and  others  of  late 
years),  were  never  troubled  by  remorseful  terrors, 
and  were  probably  incapable  of  them.     In  fact,  the 
agony   of  mental    distress   which   Sikes    suffers    is 
worthy  of  a  better  man,  of  violent  passions,  indeed, 
but  not   of  a  thoroughly  hardened  heart.      It  may 
be  doubted  surely  if  a  man  so  thoroughly  brutal, 
ignorant,    and   fearless   as    Sikes,    could   have    ex- 
perienced  the  mingled  agitation  and  terror  which 
Dickens  describes  so  forcibly.     But  in   the  whole 
account     of     Sikes's    flight,    misery,    and     terror, 
Dickens    excites    himself    strongly,    as    when    he 
says    that — 

There  were  twenty  score  of  violent  deaths  in  one  long  minute 
of  that  agony  of  fear. 

There  was  a  shed  in  the  field  he  passed  that  offered  shelter 
for  the  night.  .  .  .  He  could  not  walk  on  till  daylight  came  again. 
.  .  .  For  now  a  vision  came  before  him,  as  constant  and  more 
terrible  than  that  from  which  he  had  escaped.  Those  widely 
staring  eyes,  so  lustreless  and  so  glassy,  that  he  had  better 
borne  to  see  than  think  upon,  appeared   in    the  midst  of  the 
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darkness ;  light  in  themselves,  but  giving  light  to  nothing. 
There  were  but  two,  but  they  were  everywhere.' 

A  sensitive,  nervous,  or  penitent  man  might  have 
experienced  these  sensations,  though  in  any  case 
such  a  description  is  surely  an  exaggeration.  But 
Sikes  is  a  bold  and  courageous,  as  well  as  an 
ignorant  and  brutal  ruffian,  who  has  just  murdered 
his  wretched  paramour,  fully  believing  that  she  has 
betrayed  him  to  justice,  for,  of  course,  by  divulging 
Fagin's  plots  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  Nancy  must  have 
utterly  lost  the  wretch's  affection  and  confidence. 
There  seems  nothing  in  a  murder,  only  too  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  to  arouse  either  much 
remorse  or  terror  in  a  man  so  bold  and  savage 
as  Sikes. 

When  we  know  of  wretches  like  Palmer,  Peace, 
and  others,  who  commit  murder  after  murder  for 
money,  without  the  slightest  anger  against  their 
victims,  vet  who  never  show  the  least  mental  aei- 
tation  till  convicted,  and  sometimes  not  then,  it 
surely  seems  as  if  Sikes  would  have  been  equally 
incapable  morally  and  mentally  of  such  emotions. 
His  former  love,  such  as  it  was,  for  Nancy,  would 
'  Chap,  xlviii. 
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inevitably  have  yielded  to  furious  hatred  at  her 
deserting  the  gang  to  which  they  both  belonged, 
and  revealing  their  practices.  For  though  she 
abstained  from  his  personal  betrayal,  Sikes  was 
not  aware  of  this,  and,  doubtless,  believed,  from 
Noah's  evidence  before  Fagin,  that  he  himself,  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  gang,  had  been  betrayed  by  her  to 
the  law  which  would  surely  vindicate  justice.  When 
once  all  feelings  of  love  and  confidence  were  gone, 
there  seems  nothing  in  Sikes's  character  or  situa- 
tion, a  brutal  thief,  believing  himself  in  personal 
danger,  to  arouse  pity  for  his  victim,  whom  he,  of 
course,  considered  a  traitress  as  well  as  an  enemy. 
In  real  life  he  would  probably  have  soon  forgotten 
her ;  have  joined  other  thieves  and  got  another 
mistress,  whom  he  might  have  watched  closer  and 
trusted  less  than  Nancy,  his  confidence  in  women 
being  diminished  ;  but  that  would  probably  have 
been  the  only  change  that  such  a  crime,  provoked 
by  such  a  cause,  could  have  effected  in  this  hardened 
villain.  But  Dickens's  sympathetic  mind  and 
brilliant  fancy  apparently  find  relief  in  making  his 
ruffian  suffer  as  he  should  have  done.  The  figure 
of  the   poor  victim  uttering   her   last   prayer,   her 
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last  entreaties  and  piteous  look,  afflict  the  author's 
mind  powerfully  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  Mr. 
Sikes  either  could  or  would  have  felt  the  same 
intense  emotion  at  any  of  these  recollections. 

The  arrest  and  condemnation  of  the  old  Jew, 
Fagin,  for  complicity  in  Nancy's  murder,  are  next 
described  with  Dickens's  full  power,  and  leave  a 
permanent  impression  on  the  reader's  mind.  The 
description  of  his 

last  night  alive 

is  a  thorough  masterpiece  of  graphic  force  and 
skill.  Fagin  is  sentenced  to  death  as  an  accessory 
to  Nancy's  murder,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
charofe  could  have  been  altog^ether  sustained. 
Noah  Claypole  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
witness  aorainst  him,  but  his  evidence  could 
hardly  have  supported  the  charge.  Fagin  was, 
of  course,  morally  guilty  of  Nancy's  murder, 
having  really  incited  Sikes  to  commit  the  crime  ; 
but  nothing  he  actually  said  or  did  could  have 
proved  this.     He  warned  Sikes 

not  to  be  too  violent ; 

to  be 

crafty  and  not  too  bold, 
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&c.  After  saying  all  he  could  think  of  to  enrage 
the  ruffian  against  his  victim,  Sikes  looked  at 
him,  and 

there  was  a  fire  in  the  eyes  of  both  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. 

Still,  all  that  Claypole  could  reveal  was  that  Fagin 
had  employed  him  to  watch  Nancy  ;  that  he  re- 
ported what  Fagin  called  her  treachery  to  Sikes, 
in  the  Jew's  presence  ;  and  that  Sikes  rushed 
away  in  a  violent  fury,  threatening  to  kill  the 
girl,  whom  he  soon  afterwards  murdered.  How 
Fagin  could  have  been  found  guilty  upon  Noah's 
evidence,  of  a  murder  which  he  never  mentioned 
and  never  saw,  seems  to  require  explanation  ; 
though  the  old  Jew  is  such  a  fiend  in  human 
shape  that  pity  for  him  is  impossible.  His  ap- 
pearance in  court  before  the  judge  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  triumph  of  graphic  description,  even 
in  this  most  powerfully  written  story,  and  would 
make,  indeed,  an  admirable  subject  for  a  painter, 
as  it  has  for  an  artist  in  words  like   Dickens  : — 

The  court  was  paved  from  floor  to  roof  with  human  faces. 
Inquisitive  and   eager   eyes    peered  from  every  inch  of  space ; 
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from  the  rail  before  the  dock,  away  into  the  sharpest  angle 
of  the  smallest  corner  in  the  galleries,  all  looks  were  fixed 
upon  one  man — the  Jew.  Before  him  and  behind,  above, 
below,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left — he  seemed  to  stand 
surrounded  by  a  firmament  all  bright  with  gleaming  eyes. 

He  stood  there,  in  all  this  glare  of  living  light,  with  one 
hand  resting  on  the  wooden  slab  before  him,  the  other  held 
to  his  ear,  and  his  head  thrust  forward  to  enable  him  to  catch 
with  greater  distinctness  every  word  that  fell  from  the  pre- 
siding judge,  who  was  delivering  his  charge  to  the  jury. 

Nearly  the  whole  chapter  about  the    Jew's 

last  night  alive 

is  engrossed  by  his  feelings  and  state  of  mind  ; 
nothing  about  the  history  of  what  must  have  been 
a  long,  eventful  life  is  recorded.  Yet  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  Dickens  to  revive  charges  of 
former  murders  or  other  atrocities  against  the  aged 
criminal,  which  would  have  rendered  his  condem- 
nation more  probable  and  satisfactory  than  his 
alleged  complicity  in  Nancy's  death.  Fagin,  as 
before  mentioned,  has  no  feeling  of  religion ;  some 
Jewish  Rabbis  visit  him  in  prison,  but  he  drives 
them  away.  Yet  a  grand  scene  might  have  been 
described  between  him  and  one  of  the  Jewish 
priests,  but  Dickens  does  not  attempt  it.     Fagin's 
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Jewish  origin  is  seldom  mentioned  ;  he  is  simply 
a  hardened  old  thief  and  youth  corrupter,  and 
though  evidently  concerned  in  former  murders, 
which  are  darkly  hinted  at,  they  are  not  described, 
and  it  is  for  Nancy's  murder  alone  that  he  is 
condemned  and  executed. 

The  last  scene  between  Fagin  and  Oliver  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  and  natural  in  the 
whole  book.  These  two  incarnations  of  guilt  and 
innocence — the  one  beorinnino['  the  world  with 
hope  and  promise,  and  the  other  leaving  it  in 
guilt  and  terror— the  corrupter  and  his  rescued 
victim,  who  had  so  nobly  resisted  and  baffled  the 
old  wretch's  efforts  to  deprave  and  ruin  him — are 
brought  face  to  face  for  the  last  time  in  this 
transitory  world.  Oliver  is  accompanied  by  his 
kind  friend,  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  together  they 
enter  the  cell  of  the  condemned  criminal.  Fagin's 
mind  and  senses,  once  so  shrewd  and  energetic, 
are    now   sinkingr   under   the    awful    circumstances 

o 

of  his  position.  He  at  first  does  not  recognise 
Oliver,  but  mutters  vague  and  wild  threats  against 
the  informer  Noah  Claypole ;  when  aware  of 
Oliver's  presence    his  chief  idea    is  to  attempt  to 
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escape  by  pushing  the  boy  before  him  and  trying 
to  creep  after,  but  he  is  held  back  by  the  jailor, 
and  left  shrieking  in  despair.  The  terrible  picture 
drawn  by  Cruikshank  of  Fagin  in  this  cell  just 
before  Oliver's  entrance,  has  been  thought  by 
some  a  masterpiece,  by  others  an  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  it  is  singularly  impressive  and  almost 
impossible  to  banish  from  the  memory.  When 
describing  Fagin  in  prison,  however,  Dickens 
again  seems  rather  to  exaggerate  the  horror  of 
his  case  in  these  words  : — 


Those    dreadful  walls   of  Newgate   never  held  so  dread    a 
spectacle  as  that. 


Yet  convicts  who  have  committed  more  and 
worse  crimes  than  those  laid  to  Fagin's 
charge  have  been  imprisoned  there  previous  to 
execution.  But  Dickens  concluded  the  end  of 
"Oliver  Twist,"  not  only  with  great  care,  but 
with   intense  and  perhaps  nervous  excitement. 

Fagin  and  Sikes  were  evidently  present  to  his 
imaginative  mind,  in  all  their  appalling  wicked- 
ness, and    while    describing    them    he  apparently 
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believes  there  never  could  be  two  worse  villains. ^ 
That  they  were  alike  capable  of  any  crime  seems 
likely  enough  ;  but,  certainly,  there  have  been 
many  real  convicts  whose  proved  crimes  have 
far  exceeded  both  in  amount  and  atrocity  all  that 
are  ascribed  to  Fagin  and  Sikes  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  story,  for  the  only  murder  proved 
against  either  of  them  is  that  of  a  wretched  ac- 
complice, who  they  both  believe  has  betrayed 
them. 

In  reviewing  "  Oliver  Twist  "  nothing  seems 
more  remarkable  than  the  perfect  purity,  and 
even  refinement,  of  the  author's  mind  and  motives. 
The  old  proverb  of  no  one  being  able  to  touch 
pitch  without  being  defiled  is,  indeed,  meta- 
phorically falsified  by  him  in  this  story.  He 
boldly  takes  the  reader  into  the  worst  haunts  of 
London,  among  the  most  depraved  wretches 
imaginable,  and  their  conversations,  ideas,  thoughts, 
and   feelings   are    detailed    at  length    without  the 

'  In  Forster's  "Life  of  Dickens,"  vol.  i.,  the  great  author 
writes  of  "sending  Silces  to  the  devil,"  and  declares  that 
Fagin  is  "  such  an  out-and-outer "  that  he  hardly  knows  how 
to  dispose  of  him. 
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least  disguise.  Thieves,  prostitutes,  housebreakers, 
and  murderers  all  start  to  life  in  these  eloquent 
pages  ;  and  yet,  wonderful  to  say,  the  whole  book, 
without  omitting  a  word,  might  safely  be  read 
anywhere  or  before  any  one  without  the  least 
danger  to  the  most  strict  morality  or  elevated 
purity  of  thought. ' 

Dickens,  in  his  remarkable  preface  to  "  Oliver 
Twist,"  mentions  with  just  contempt  some  fastidious 
or  frivolous  persons  who  professed  great  horror 
at  this  book,  because  it  described  such  low  and 
vicious  characters.  He  forcibly  observes  that 
many  people  introduced  in  fashionable  novels  and 
plays  may  be  in  reality  no  better  than  the  coarse 
wretches  he  describes,  though  better  dressed  and 
more  attractive.  Dickens  also  writes  expressively 
that  some  people  may  recoil  from  this  story,  not 
from  an  instinctive  horror  of  crime, 

'  Mr.  Forster  states  that  human  sympathy  "was  at  the 
heart  of  everything  Dickens  wrote.  It  was  the  secret  of  the 
hope  he  had  that  his  books  might  help  to  make  people 
better,  and  it  so  guarded  them  from  evil  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  page  of  the  thousands  he  has  written  which  might  not  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  little  child  "  (Forster's  "  Life  of 
Dickens,"  vol.  iii.,  chap.  xiv.). 
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but  that   criminal   characters   to  suit  them  must  be,  like  their 
meat,   in   delicate  disguise. 

Doubtless  there  are  some,  and  therefore  too 
many,  such  frivolous  people  ;  still  some  readers 
of  sense  and  judgment  might  not  unreasonably 
distrust  "Oliver  Twist"  at  first  until  they  had 
thoroughly  examined  its  spirit  and  tendency. 
People  would  naturally  hesitate  to  give  this  book 
to  children  on  hearing  that  it  contained  pages  of 
vile  conversation  and  evil  thoughts,  either  uttered 
or  expressed  by  the  vilest  people.  But  if  calm 
reasonable  persons  study  this  book  carefully,  they 
will  probably  be  glad  enough  to  recommend  it 
to  all  they  know  or  influence.  The  trial  of  the 
impudent  Dodger,  young  in  years  but  old  in 
knavery,  is  very  amusingly  told.  He  is  convicted 
of  picking  pockets,  and  being  a  well-known  young 
thief  is  committed  for  trial.  When  asked  before 
the  bench  whether  he  has  anything  to  say  he 
scornfully  replies  : — 

"  No,  not  here,  for  this  ain't  the  shop  for  justice;  besides 
which  my  attorney  is  a-breakfasting  this  morning  with  the 
Wice  President  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  I  shall  have 
something   to  say    elsewhere,  and   so   will   he,   and   so   will    a 
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wery  numerous  and  respectable  circle  of  acquaintance,  as'U 
make  them  beaks  [magistrates]  wish  they'd  never  been  born, 
or  that  they'd  got  their  footmen  to  hang  'em  up  to  their  own 
hat-pegs  afore  they  let  'em  come  out  this  morning  to  try  it 
upon  me.     I'll — • —  " 

"There,  he's  fully  committed!"  interposed  the  clerk. 
"  Take  him  away." 

"  Come  on,"  said  the  jailer. 

"  Oh,  ah  !  I'll  come  on,"  replied  the  Dodger,  brushing  his 
hat  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  "  Ah  !  (to  the  Bench)  it's 
no  use  your  looking  frightened  ;  I  won't  show  you  no  mercy, 
not  a  ha'porth  of  it.  You'll  pay  for  this,  my  fine  fellers  ;  I 
wouldn't  be  you  for  something  !  I  wouldn't  go  free  now  if 
you  was  to  fall  down  on  your  knees  and  ask  me.  Here,  carry 
me  off  to  prison.      Take  me  away." 

With  these  last  words  the  Dodger  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
off  by  the  collar,  threatening  till  he  got  into  the  yard  to 
make  a  parliamentary  business  of  it ;  and  then  grinning  in 
the  officer's  face  with  great  glee  and  self-approval. 

Dickens,  in  the  preface,  declares  that  except  in 
Hogarth's  pictures  he  never  met  with  real  thieves 
as  they  are,  in  works  of  fiction,  but  often  found 
them  described  as  agreeable,  gallant,  pleasant 
fellows  ;  and  truly  observes  that  in  this  book 
there  are 

none  of  the  attractions  of  dress,  embroidery,  and  jack-boots, 
which    to   excitable  youths  had  rendered  the  lives 
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of  robbers  so  attractive  in  previous  novels  and 
romances.  He  writes,  "In  every  book  I  know 
where  such  characters  are  treated  of  at  all, 
certain  allurements  and  fascinations  are  thrown 
around  them  ;  "  and  he  then  cites  Gav's  "  Begoar's 
Opera,"  with  its  robber  hero,  Macheath,  as  an 
instance.  But  that  work  is  far  beneath  the  novels 
either  of  Walter  Scott  or  Dickens  in  both  know- 
ledge of  character  and  general   interest. 

Yet  Dickens  must  surely  have  read,  though  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  them  in  this  passage,  the 
admirable  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  the 
"Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,"  "Pirate,"  "Nigel,"  &c.,  he 
would  have  found  "  land  thieves  and  water  thieves  " 
fully  as  odious  and  repulsive  as  any  he  describes, 
or  as  could  probably  exist  anywhere.  The  old 
thief  and  murderess  Meg  Murdockson,  the  robbers 
Tyburn  Tom,  and  Frank  Levitt,  Dirk  Hatteraick 
and  his  murderous  smugglers,  Colepepper,  the 
robber,  and  the  pirate  Goffe,  are  all  dangerous 
thieves  and  plunderers  without  a  particle  of 
attraction  about  them.  But  Dickens,  while 
enumerating  several  authors  in  this  preface, 
unaccountably  omits  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  natural 
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genius  as  well  as  purity  of  thought  and  motive, 
probably  resembled  him  more  than  any  other 
previous  writer  in  English  prose  fiction.  Yet, 
though  Scott's  robbers  and  desperadoes  are  as 
true  to  nature  as  any  author  has  portrayed, 
Dickens's  thieves  are  described  at  greater  length. 
In  "  Oliver  Twist "  he  specially  addresses  the 
lower  orders  in  London,  though  all  classes  have 
perhaps    equally  admired    it. 

Scott's  novels,  except  in  Scotland,  are  read 
chiefly  by  the  well-educated  classes.  But  Dickens's 
works,  "  Oliver  Twist  "  especially,  penetrated  into 
haunts,  nooks,  and  corners  where  Scott's  name 
was  never  known.  All  who  could  read  would 
understand  "  Oliver  Twist,"  and  all  must  admire 
it  either  for  its  intense  interest,  its  moral  useful- 
ness, or  for  both  merits  combined.  Scott's  novels — 
abounding  in  historic  and  classic  allusions,  often  de- 
scribing country  scenery,  foreign  lands,  and  remote 
periods — were  therefore  more,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, addressed  and  adapted  to  people  of  learn- 
ing and  education.  Their  usefulness  was  indeed 
great,  but  of  a  different  kind  ;  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  improve,  instruct,  and  refine  all  who  could 
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appreciate  them  ;  but,  though  some  of  his  works 
would  have  interested  the  lower  classes  in  Scotland, 
few  comparatively  among  the  English  lower  classes 
would  have  felt,  perhaps,  much  interest  in  them. 
Dickens,  probably  more  in  **  Oliver  Twist  "  than  in 
any  other  of  his  works,  literally  took  the  British 
public  by  storm,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
members  of  the  social  community.  Not  only  those 
who  could  read,  but  many  who  could  not  were 
charmed  and  interested  as  they  rarely  were  before 
by  any  book,  in  hearing  it  read  and  explained. 
Yet  it  seems  strange  that  Dickens,  in  his  preface, 
compares  Gay's  hero  Macheath  with  his  London 
thieves,  and  also  the  foreign  bandit  Massaroni  with 
Sikes,  when  in  Scott's  novels  there  are  characters 
much  more  like  his  own  creations,  and  though  in 
very  different  positions,  yet  described  with  equal 
truth  to  nature.  The  robber  and  pirate  chiefs, 
Hatteraick,  Goffe,  and  Colepepper,  for  instance, 
are  in  many  respects  like  Sikes,  bold,  coarse, 
violent,  and  enterprising.  The  old  poisoners 
Alasco  and  Dwining  would  probably  have  appre- 
ciated Fagin  and  been  appreciated  by  him  in 
return ;     while    Dame    Ursula    Suddlechop,     Meg 
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Murdockson,   and    Mrs.   Chiffinch    would,  perhaps, 
have  been  indulgent  at  least  to  poor  Nancy. 

In  the  preface  Dickens  also  states  that  Sikes 
has  been  objected  to  by  some  critics  as  too  wicked 
for  human  nature  ;  to  which  he  replies  that  he 
fears  there  are  some  wretches  who  become 
thoroughly  bad  like  Sikes,  without  a  redeeming 
quality.  This  seems  an  absurd  charge,  however, 
to  bring  against  Dickens,  and  almost  unworthy 
of  his  notice  ;  for  Scott,  as  well  as  other  writers, 
has  described  villains  as  bad  as  Sikes  in  every 
respect,  who,  by  their  talents  or  position,  were 
enabled  to  do  far  more  mischief,  and  who,  even 
in  the  novels  which  describe  them,  commit  more 
crimes.  For  instance.  Sir  Richard  Varney,  Sir 
John  Ramorny,  Dwining,  and  Trusty  Tomkins,  all 
commit,  or  try  to  commit,  greater  crimes  than  the 
murder  of  Nancy — such  as  murdering  or  betray- 
ing more  victims  than  one,  and  in  the  most 
deliberate  manner ;  yet  they  never  evince  the 
least  remorse,  their  characters  being  incapable 
of  it.  In  the  end  of  the  preface,  Dickens  makes 
a  remarkably  pathetic  allusion  to  the  girl  Nancy, 
who   evidently  interested  him    deeply    throughout. 
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His  ardent  mind  makes  him  almost  realise  the 
existence  of  his  fanciful  creations,  and  hence 
the  intense  and  painful  excitement  which  the 
description   of  their    sufferings    caused  him.^ 

The  frequent  regrets  expressed  in  his  prefaces, 
at  parting  from  his  fictitious  characters,  prove  how 
completely  he  had  realised  their  actual  existence  in 
his  mind. 2 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Walter  Scott  never  for  a 
moment  appears  to  lose  his  perfect  mental  self-con- 
trol. He  makes  readers,  indeed,  pity  his  hapless 
heroes  and  heroines — Amy  Robsart,  Lucy  Ashton, 
Fergus  M'lvor,  Rosamond,  &c. — to  the  last  degree 
of  which  sympathy  is  capable  ;  but  he  himself  never 
reveals  much  personal  emotion,  and  herein  lies  a  very 
remarkable  difference  between  him    and    Dickens. 

'  "It  is  useless  to  discuss  whether  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  girl  seem  natural  or  unnatural,  probable  or  improbable,  right 
or  wrong,  it  is  true  !  From  the  first  introduction  of  that 
poor  wretch  to  her  laying  her  bloody  head  upon  the  robber's 
breast,  there  is  not  one  word  exaggerated  or  overwrought." — 
Preface. 

=  "  An  author  feels  as  if  he  were  dismissing  some  portion  of 
himself  into  the  shadowy  world,  when  a  crowd  of  the  creatures 
of  his  brain  are  going  from  him  for  ever." — Preface  to  "  David 
Copperfield." 
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Probably  Scott  has  the  advantage  in  this  respect, 
as  his  invincible  calmness  and  self-control  are  the 
surest  preventives  of  any  exaggeration  or  incon- 
sistency. Yet  the  nervous,  intense  earnestness  of 
Dickens  was  probably  better  suited  to  many 
readers  of  the  lower  classes  in  England.  For 
certainly  his  success  among  them,  especially  in 
"  Oliver  Twist,"  was  almost  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  fiction.  Its  pages  were  studied  by  many 
who  had  never  read  a  work  of  fiction  before,  and 
its  wholesome  moral  effect  was  gradually  acknow- 
ledged, even  by  some  distrustful  readers,  who  at 
first  could  hardly  believe  that  so  much  vice  and 
wickedness  could  be  described  and  detailed  from 
motives  so  pure  and  purposes  so  excellent  as 
those  which  actuated  and  inspired  its  truly  bene- 
volent author  from  beginning  to  end. 
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''THE    OLD    CURIOSITY  SHOP'' 

"  I  ^HIS  story  is  shorter  than  "  Nickleby," 
^  containing  fewer  characters  and  less 
striking  incidents.  It  may  not  inspire  the  intense 
interest  of  "Oliver  Twist,"  and  it  certainly  causes 
little  merriment,  being  on  the  whole  extremely 
melancholy — the  most  so,  indeed,  of  all  Dickens's 
works.  It  was,  however,  a  great  favourite  with 
many  people,  though  in  some  respects  it  seems 
inferior  to  its  predecessors. 

The  chief  character  is  a  young  girl  called  Little 
Nell,  who  wanders  about  England  with  her 
grandfather,  trying  to  make  a  livelihood  for  her- 
self and  him.  The  old  man,  however,  constantly 
steals  her  earnings  and  gambles  them  away, 
hoping  to  make  a  fortune  by  this  means,  but  is 
consequently  in  utter  poverty.  The  exertions, 
trials,   and   sufferings    of  the    poor   child    compose 
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the  chief  interest  of  this  mournful  book.  Nell 
herself  resembles  both  Oliver  and  Dick  ;  she  is, 
perhaps,  even  more  refined  in  thought  and  feeling 
than  they  are,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
such  a  character  could  have  existed  in  her  position, 
among  associates  all  unable  to  comprehend  and  far 
less  appreciate  her.  Dickens,  however,  throughout 
his  works  takes  peculiar  delight  in  conceiving  and 
describing  virtuous  children  ;  and  by  placing  them 
in  most  trying  situations,  among  inferior  or  worth- 
less associates,  whether  friends  or  enemies,  makes 
them  all  the  more  interesting,  from  the  force  of 
the  contrast.  It  would  seem  as  if  Dickens,  who 
understands  and  describes  practical,  worldly  people 
with  such  wonderful  accuracy,  indulges  his  fancy 
by  inventing  these  charming  and  rare,  if  not 
impossible,  characters  as  a  mental  relief  among 
the  crowd  of  vulgar  and  often  repulsive  person- 
ages who  fill  his  pages.  He  then  places  these 
delightful  creations  of  his  brilliant  fancy,  like  Nell 
and  Oliver,  in  natural  and  interesting  positions, 
making  them  so  consistent  and  attractive,  com- 
pared to  all  around  them,  that  criticism  in  most 
readers    is    fairly    overcome    by    admiration    and 
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interest.  If  there  only  could  exist  such  children, 
nothing  could  be  more  consistent  than  their  conduct 
in  Dickens's  pages.  Their  conception  seems, 
indeed,  more  like  the  dream  of  a  brilliant  and 
fervid  imagination  than  the  result  of  actual  expe- 
rience ;  but  their  consistent  description  is  worthy 
of  a  master  of  the  human  heart  and  character. 
In  short,  if  a  Nell  or  an  Oliver  could  be  found, 
they  would  probably  act  precisely  as  Dickens 
makes  them ;  the  question  is,  unless  founded  on 
originals,  which  is  apparently  not  the  case,  were 
there  ever,  or  could  there  ever  be,  such  children 
in  their  peculiar  circumstances,  and  living  from 
their  earliest  infancy  among  such  utterly  odious 
and  worthless  associates  ?  However  this  may  be, 
they  both  have  charmed  and  interested  thousands 
of  most  practical  as  well  as  sentimental  readers. 

Nell's  grandfather  seems  more  pitied  by  the 
author  perhaps  than  he  deserves,  for  by  his 
reckless  passion  for  gaming  he  both  ruins  himself 
and  breaks  poor  Nell's  heart  through  grief  and 
shame.  The  wicked  dwarf,  Quilp,  and  his  rascally 
legal  ally,  Sampson  Brass,  with  his  odious  sister, 
Sally,  are  the  three  evil  spirits  of  this  story,  which 
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contains  several  peculiar,  though  not  many  very 
remarkable,  characters,  compared  to  those  in 
"Oliver"  and  "  Nickleby."  Of  these,  Dick 
Swiveller,  a  good-hearted,  generous,  careless  fellow, 
is  evidently  a  favourite  with  the  author.  He  is  in 
love  with,  and  finally  marries,  a  Miss  Wackles, 
surnamed  the  "  Marchioness  "  ;  and,  though  both 
reckless  and  intemperate,  he  is  unselfish,  witty, 
and  intelligent.^  A  worthy  country  schoolmaster 
is  introduced  :  he  is  mild  and  kind  to  his  pupils, 
but  takes  little  part  in  the  story  ;  perhaps  he  is 
chiefly  mentioned  as  a  pleasing  contrast  to  Squeers, 
and  to  soothe  the  feeling-s  of  the  author's  friends 
or  admirers  in  the  educational  profession.  A 
thoroughly  good,  manly,  honest  English  boy. 
Kit  Nubbles,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  charac- 
ters, and  very  natural,  though  for  a  long  time 
he  is  rather  indifferent  towards  his  girlish  lover, 
Barbara.  The  dwarf,  Quilp,  deformed,  hideous, 
and    malevolent    to    a    degree,    hardly    seems    as 

'  As  Mr.  Forster  remarks :  "  Altogether,  and  because  of  his 
weaknesses,  Dick  Swiveller  is  a  captivating  person  :  his  failings 
are  all  forgiven,  and  hearts  resolutely  shut  against  victims  of 
destiny  in  general,  open  themselves  freely  to  Dick  Swiveller" 
("Life  of  Dickens,"  vol.  i.). 
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natural  and  lifelike  as  Fagin  or  Ralph  Nickleby, 
and  more  resembles  a  wicked  ogre  in  a  fairy  tale 
than  a  criminal  or  villain  of  this  world.  His 
associates,  Sampson  and  Sally  Brass,  brother  and 
sister,  also  seem  rather  gloomy  caricatures  of  every- 
thing that  is  evil,  without  that  wit  or  humour 
which  renders  many  of  Dickens's  rogues  so 
amusing  and  detestable  at  the  same  time.  This 
story,  indeed,  has  a  mournful,  tragic  tone  through- 
out ;  its  deep  melancholy  is  only  occasionally 
relieved  by  wit  and  cheerfulness ;  yet  it  found 
many  admirers,  chiefly  from  the  beauty  of  its 
pathetic  descriptions.^ 

Little  Nell  is  certainly  the  heroine,  but  finds 
no  hero,  as  Kit,  who  almost  deserves  her,  is 
bespoke  by  the  comparatively  uninteresting  Bar- 
bara. Nell's  long  persecution  by  Quilp  and  the 
Brasses  rouses  the  reader's  fears  for  some  time. 
Kit — honest,  brave,  and  true-hearted — is  also 
their   imprisoned    victim ;    but    good    friends,    the 

^  Mr.  Forster  says  this  book  was  a  great  success,  and 
especially  in  America.  In  his  valuable  opinion,  "  few,  if  any 
of  Dickens's  characters,  have  been  more  widely  liked  than 
those  of  Dick  Swiveller  and  the  Marchioness"  ("Life  of 
Dickens,"  vol.  i.). 
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Garlands  and  others,  like  the  Brothers  Cheeryble 
in  "Nickleby,"  come  effectually  to  his  rescue. 
In  this  story  there  are  some  pretty,  though  brief, 
descriptions  of  English  scenery,  rare  in  Dickens's 
works :  these  are  introduced  during  Little  Nell's 
wanderings  with  the  "  Punch  "  carriers,  Codlin  and 
Short,  and  with  worthy  Mrs.  Jarley,  an  itinerant 
Madame  Tussaud,  though  with  a  more  limited 
collection  of  waxed  figures  for  exhibition.  She 
is  always  kind  to  poor  Nell,  whose  wretched 
grandfather — a  compound  of  doting  fondness, 
weakness,  and  deceit — is  the  bane  of  the  poor 
child's  life.  It  is  a  strange  idea  to  conceive  and 
dwell  upon — a  child  like  Nell,  possessing  natu- 
rally every  virtue  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable,  yet  deriving  not  a  single  right  feeling 
or  sentiment  from  either  precept  or  example, 
and  gradually  broken-hearted  by  her  grandfather, 
a  mean,  contemptible  character,  with  hardly 
a  good  quality,  except  affection  for  her.  She 
is  always  vainly  trying  to  teach  him  better ; 
but  how  she  could  possibly  have  acquired  such 
purity  of  thought  and  principle  is  a  mystery 
indeed. 
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Dick  Swiveller — gay,  lively,  giddy,  but  with  an 
excellent  heart — is,  as  before  noticed,  always  a 
favourite  with  Dickens.  Dick  has  a  most  amus- 
ing fight  with  the  wretch  Quilp,  who  does  not 
at  first  recognise  him,  which  is  described  most 
comically  : — 

"There  is  plenty  more  of  it  at  the  same  shop,"  said  Mr. 
Swiveller,  by  turns  advancing  and  retreating  in  a  threatening 
attitude,  "a  large  and  extensive  assortment  always  on  hand — 
country  orders  executed  with  promptitude  and  dispatch — will 
you  have  a  little  more,  sir  ?  Don't  say  no,  if  you  would  rather 
not." 

Apparently,  such  a  man  was  ill-suited  to  oppose 
such  cunning  rascals  as  Quilp  and  the  Brasses ; 
but  he  is  more  successful  than  might  have  been 
expected,  for,  with  all  his  levity,  he  is  not  without 
shrewdness.  Brave  and  tender-hearted,  the  reader 
likes  him  more  and  more  as  the  story  proceeds, 
for  at  first  he  appears  only  a  tipsy,  careless 
fellow,  with  a  few  good  qualities  that  are  of  little 
use  to  anybody ;  but  these  are  developed  and 
strengthened  through  time.  Being  involved  with 
such  exciting  contrasts  of  good  and  evil  characters 
as  Quilp,  the  Brasses,  Nell,  and  Kit,  arouses  every 
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right  impulse  in  his  wayward  nature  to  activity ; 
and  the  greater  the  risk  and  danger,  the  more 
they  seem  to  confirm  and  elevate  his  moral 
qualities.  But  the  melancholy  spirit  of  this  story 
accompanies  it  throughout ;  except  an  occasional 
laugh  at  Kit's  fun  or  blunders,  poor  Nell  seems 
never  to  enjoy  a  cheerful  moment.  No  parent 
for  a  disobedient  child,  no  conscientious  guardian 
for  an  ill-conducted  ward,  no  sincere  clergyman 
for  a  thankless,  irreligious  pupil,  could  suffer 
more  grief  and  anxiety  than  does  this  extra- 
ordinary child  for  her  worthless  old  grandfather, 
who  habitually  deceives  and  robs  her,  and  is  dis- 
trusted by  everybody.  The  constant  mental 
misery  which  his  conduct  causes  her,  added  to 
the  hardships  of  a  life  of  poverty,  persecuted  by 
the  hateful  Quilp,  and  bound  by  affection  and 
duty  to  live  with  such  a  grandfather — all  these 
trials  seem  only  to  elevate  and  purify  her  mind  ; 
but  her  health  sinks  beneath  them,  and  she  dies, 
from  no  particular  cause  but  that  ot  a  broken 
heart.  This  expression  has  been  so  often  used 
by  the  frivolous  and  sentimental,  that  some  people 
incline  to  disbelieve  in  such  a  malady  altogether ; 
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but  in  Nell's  case,  and  in  some  others,  it  is  as 
real  and  sometimes  as  fatal  a  cause  of  illness 
as  any  known  to  the  medical  faculty.  When 
people  of  lofty  principle,  tender  conscience,  and 
delicate  health,  endure  constant  anxiety,  grief,  and 
disappointment  at  the  hopeless,  incurable  vices  of 
those  they  yet  love  and  feel  it  a  duty  to  watch 
over,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  when  they 
lose  health,  spirits,  sicken,  and  die,  that  they  die 
of  a  broken  heart,  or,  in  other  words,  from  mental 
misery  preying  upon  and  finally  destroying  the 
vital  strength  of  their  constitutions. 

It  is  from  this  cause  that  poor  Nell  leaves  a 
world  of  suffering,  trial,  and  tribulation,  while  a 
few  remain  who  mourn  for  her,  but  none  apparently 
who  either  appreciate  or  understand  the  exquisite 
purity  of  her  singular  character.  Her  grand- 
father's grief  at  this  event,  and  his  own  subsequent 
death,  arouse  the  reader's  sympathy  and  greatly 
mitigate  the  disgust  which  his  previous  conduct 
inspired.  Quilp  and  the  other  villains  of  this 
story,  though  sufficiently  detestable,  hardly  perhaps 
arouse  as  much  indignation  as  the  villains  in 
"Oliver    Twist"    and    "  Nickleby,"    for   they   are 
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never  able  to  do  the  same  mischief.  The  boy 
Kit,  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  character  after 
Little  Nell,  and  Dick  Swiveller  both  marry,  and 
are  supposed  to  live  happily.  Quilp  is  accidentally 
drowned,  and  Brass,  brother  and  sister,  are 
exposed,  punished,  and  degraded.  So  far  the 
story  ought  to  leave  a  cheerful  impression,  but 
it  does  not.  The  sad  life  and  sorrows  of  Little 
Nell ;  her  death,  justly  described  as  an  escape 
from  the  world  in  which  there  was  no  peace  or 
happiness  for  her,  leaves  a  melancholy  impression 
on  the  reader,  though  not  of  so  distressing  a 
kind  as  if  Oliver  or  Smike  had  died  from  ill- 
usage.  The  reason  probably  is  that  throughout 
this  story  a  perpetual  shadow  overhangs  her. 
The  reader  can  hardly  imagine  her  leading  a  life 
of  cheerful  happiness,  for  she  seems  destined  to 
one  of  trial  and  suffering,  not  so  much  occasioned 
by  malicious  enemies  who  arouse  indignation,  as 
by  a  variety  of  other  causes,  chiefly  her  grand- 
father's wretched  conduct,  preying  upon  and 
constantly  tormenting  a  naturally  gentle,  melancholy 
spirit,  apparently  neither  seeking  or  finding  any 
pleasure    in    this    world,   save   in   the  discharge  of 
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its  most  painful  duties.  Yet  no  clergyman  of  any 
denomination  apparently  sees  or  knows  her  ;  no 
devout,  religious  people  hold  the  least  communion 
with  her,  except  one  poor  schoolmaster,  towards 
the  end  of  the  book.  She  lives  and  dies  amono- 
obscure,  ignorant  people,  some  of  them  worthy 
and  well-meaning ;  others,  worthless,  mean,  and 
dangerous,  but  all  totally  unlike  herself.  Un- 
supported by  advice,  counsel,  or  good  example, 
self-dependent  for  every  right  feeling  and  sentiment, 
her  character  is  pure  and  spotless  to  the  end ; 
yet  she  dies  young,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature  and  from  no  actual  cause  save  that  of  a 
weak  frame  yielding  before  its  time  to  the  fatal 
effects  of  a  life  of  sorrow  and  fatigue.  Mr. 
Forster  writes  : — 

The  published  book  was  an  extraordinary  success,  and  in 
America  more  especially,  very  greatly  increased  the  writer's  fame. 
...  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  story  in  the  language  more 
adapted  to  strengthen  in  the  heart  what  most  needs  help  and 
encouragement,  to  sustain  kindly  and  innocent  impulses,  and 
to  awaken  everywhere  the  sleeping  germs  of  good.' 

Dickens  evidently  feels  deeply  his  own  descrip- 

'  "  Life  of  Dickens,"  chap.  xii. 
6 
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tion  of  Nell's  character  and  death,  upon  which 
he  dwells  in  several  pages.  He  seems  almost  to 
find  pleasure  in  affecting  his  readers,  and  perhaps 
himself  too,  by  detailing  in  most  pathetic  language 
all  about  her  last  days  and  funeral.  Eloquent 
historians  or  zealous  divines,  describing  the  suffer- 
ings and  deaths  of  many  illustrious  religious  and 
political  victims — admirable  alike  for  their  genius, 
virtue,  and  heroism — have  seldom  aroused  among 
readers  more  interest  and  sympathy  than  Dickens 
has  done  for  this  poor,  obscure,  and  delicate  child, 
who  never  existed,  but  is  simply  the  beautiful, 
dreamy  creation  of  his  own  pure  and  fervent 
imagination  : — 

She  was  dead.  No  sleep  so  beautiful  and  calm,  so  free  from 
trace  of  pain,  so  fair  to  look  upon.  .  .  .  Where  were  the  traces 
of  her  early  cares,  her  sufferings  and  fatigues  ?  All  gone.  Sorrow 
was  dead  indeed  in  her,  but  peace  and  perfect  happiness  were 
born ;  imaged  in  her  tranquil  beauty  and  profound  repose.  .  .  . 
The  old  man  held  one  languid  arm  in  his,  and  had  the  small 
hand  tight  folded  to  his  breast,  for  warmth.  It  was  the  hand 
she  had  stretched  out  to  him  with  her  last  smile — the  hand 
that  had  led  him  on  through  all  their  wanderings. 

This  child   Nell   is    so   totally   different  from  all 
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the  other  characters  in  this  singularly  pathetic 
story  that  it  may  perhaps  remind  some  readers 
of  Shakespeare's  Cordelia  in  "  King  Lear."  Both 
are  in  fact,  too  good  for  this  world,  utter  contrasts 
to  all  around  them,  and  so  far  like  the  saints  of 
old,  more  fitted  for  a  better  world  than  the  one 
in  which  they  appeared  for  a  season,  and  appeared 
there  only  to  set  a  holy  example,  suffer,  and  die. 


BARNABY    RUDGE" 
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np^HIS  story,  introducing  the  "No  Popery" 
^  riots  in  London  of  1780,  is  the  only 
historical  novel  Dickens  ever  wrote,  except  the 
"Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  which,  however,  introduces 
no  historical  characters.  It  is  one  of  Dickens's 
best  works,  though  not  perhaps  so  popular  as 
many  others,  to  which  in  some  respects  it  is 
superior.  The  scene  is  chiefly  in  London  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  has  two  heroes 
and  heroines  of  comparative  high  and  low  degrees. 
Miss  Haredale  and  Edward  Chester,  Dolly  Varden 
and  Joe  Willet.  None  of  the  four,  however,  takes 
a  leading  part  in  the  story.  Miss  Haredale  is 
seldom  mentioned,  and  there  is  hardly  any  attempt 
to  make  her  interesting.  Edward  Chester  is  manly 
and  true,  but  we  see  little  of  him  ;  and  of  Joe, 
though    honest,   intelligent,  and    extremely  natural, 
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we  see  less.  Dolly  Varden  is  certainly  not  on  a 
par  with  Kate  Nickleby,  Miss  Bray,  or  Little 
Nell,  but  she  is  pleasing  and  interesting — rather 
a  spoilt,  pettish  girl  at  first,  but  gradually  much 
improved  by  sorrow  and  trials.  Barnaby  himself 
is  mentally  incapable  of  taking  much  part,  being 
insane  from  his  birth,  though  always  kindly, 
gentle,  and  sometimes  even  quick  and  intelligent. 
He  is  an  interesting  though  rather  a  shadowy 
character,  and  glides  through  the  story,  mingling 
with  most  of  the  chief  personages,  always  cheerful 
and  grateful  even  to  those  who  little  deserve 
it.  His  mother  is  a  noble  character,  and  might 
perhaps  have  been  oftener  introduced  with 
advantage.  Her  chief  object  is  to  support  her- 
self and  idiot  son  away  from  her  guilty 
husband — the  murderer  of  Miss  Haredale's  father 
— whom  many  believe  to  be  dead,  but  who  is 
constantly  lurking  about  near  the  scene  of  his 
crime,  and  Mrs.  Rudge  is  forced  to  give  him 
money  occasionally.  A  blind  man,  named  Stagg, 
is  this  villain's  chief  friend,  and  one  of  the  worst 
characters  in  the  book  ;  he  possesses  that  wonderful 
acuteness   in    hearing    and   guessing,    which    blind 
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people  are  often  said  to  have  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  and  this  man  is  one  of  Mrs.  Rudge's 
chief  persecutors.  The  good  locksmith,  Gabriel 
Varden,  Dolly's  father,  is  a  most  honest,  worthy 
man.  His  home,  however,  is  not  made  very 
happy  by  his  pettish,  fretful,  though  not  really 
ill-natured  wife,  and  her  cunning,  yet  ridiculous 
companion,  Miss  Miggs,  who,  though  amusing,  is 
a  very  jealous  and  spiteful  personage.  She  fancies 
herself  in  love  with  Varden's  conceited  apprentice, 
Sim  Tappertit,  who  views  her  with  comic  aversion 
and  disofust.  Mr.  Sim  himself  is  one  of  the  most 
impertinent  beings  imaginable,  and  everything  he 
says  and  does  is  ridiculous.  He  greatly  admires 
Miss  Dolly,  who  secretly  prefers  Joe  Willet,  the 
only  son  of  a  cross,  pompous  old  innkeeper,  and 
Joe  is  quite  devoted  to  her.  The  good  locksmith 
is  also  well  disposed  to  young  Joe,  who,  however, 
is  for  some  time  effectually  browbeat  and  kept  at 
a  distance  by  the  potential  Mrs.  Varden. 

Among  the  higher  personages,  there  are  some- 
what similar  opposing  influences :  young  Edward 
Chester  loves  and  is  loved  by  Miss  Haredale, 
daughter  of  Rudge's  victim,    and   who  lives   with 
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her  father's  brother,  an  upright,  generous  man  ; 
they  reside  in  an  old  house  called  the  "Warren,"  near 
the  Maypole  Inn,  kept  by  Joe's  father,  Mr.  Willett, 
both  within  a  short  distance  from  London ;  pro- 
bably were  they  now  existing,  they  would  form 
part  of  the  great  city.  Mr.  Haredale  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  though  much  attached  to  his  niece,  he 
discourages  Edward  Chester  chiefly  from  his  deep 
enmity  against  his  father.  Sir  John  Chester.  This 
last-named  gentleman  seems  drawn  from  the  model 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  of  whose  social  philosophy 
he  is  an  admiring  pupil  and  imitator.  Sir  John's 
remarks  on  Lord  Chesterfield's  books  and  Dickens's 
subsequent  comments  are  both  philosophical  in 
their  different  ways. 

"  In  every  page  of  this  enlightened  writer,  I  find  some 
captivating  hypocrisy  which  has  never  occurred  to  me  before,  or 
some  superlative  piece  of  selfishness,  to  which  I  was  utterly  a 
stranger.  I  should  quite  blush  for  myself  before  this  stupendous 
creature,  if,  remembering  his  precepts,  one  might  blush  at 
anything.  An  amazing  man  !  a  nobleman  indeed !  Any  king 
or  queen  may  make  a  lord,  but  only  the  Devil  himself  and  the 
Graces  can  make  a  Chesterfield." 

Upon  this  soliloquy  Dickens  observes  : — 

"  Men  who  are  thoroughly   false   and  hollow,  seldom  try  to 
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hide  those  vices  from  themselves,  and  yet  in  the  very  act  of 
avowing  them  they  lay  claim  to  the  virtues  they  feign  most  to 
despise.  For  say  they,  '  This  is  honesty,  this  is  truth.  All 
mankind  are  like  us,  but  they  have  not  the  candour  to  avow 
it.'  The  more  they  affect  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  sin- 
cerity in  the  world,  the  more  they  would  be  thought  to  possess 
it  in  its  boldest  shape ;  and  this  is  an  unconscious  compliment 
to  Truth  on  the  part  of  these  philosophers,  which  will  turn  the 
laugh  against  them  to  the  Day  of  Judgment."  ' 

Sir  John  is  totally  unlike  any  other  character 
ever  described  by  Dickens,  but  is  drawn  with 
remarkable  skill  and  power.  He,  too,  opposes  his 
son's  marrying  Miss  Haredale,  wishing  him  to 
wed  some  rich  heiress,  intending  to  live  upon 
his  future  daughter-in-law  if  possible.  He  also 
suddenly  informs  Edward  that  he  has  very  little 
fortune,  and  therefore  advises  him  to  abandon 
Miss  Haredale,  and  marry  a  richer  person  as  soon 
as  he  can,  for  the  sake  of  their  joint  interests.  His 
son  is  astonished  at  this  news,  having  always 
believed  himself  the  heir  to  some  fortune,  but 
refuses  to  follow  his  father's  advice,  and  is 
immediately  cursed  and  expelled  the  house  by 
the    old    gentleman,    though    in  the   most   polite 

*  Chap,  xxiii. 
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manner  and  with  all  the  natural  grace  and  correct 
expressions  of  Lord  Chesterfield  himself.  In 
answer  to  his  son's  entreaty  to  be  heard,  the 
father  answers : — 

"  I  decline.  I  couldn't  possibly.  I  am  sure  it  would  put 
me  out  of  temper,  which  is  a  state  of  mind  I  can't  endure. 
If  you  intend  to  mar  my  plans  for  your  establishment  in  life, 
and  the  preservation  of  that  gentility  and  becoming  pride,  which 
our  family  have  so  long  sustained — if,  in  short,  you  are  resolved 
to  take  your  own  course,  you  must  take  it,  and  my  curse  with 
it.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  there  is  really  no  alternative.  ...  If 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  ring  the  bell,  the  servant  will  show 
you  to  the  door.  Return  to  this  roof  no  more,  I  beg  you. 
Go,  sir,  since  you  have  no  moral  sense  remaining ;  and  go  to 
the  Devil,  at  my  express  desire.     Good  day."  ^ 

While  such  are  the  positions  of  the  chief 
imaginary  characters,  Dickens  introduces  the 
historical  episode  of  the  London  riots  (1780), 
caused  by  the  repeal  of  some  severe  laws  against 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Lord  George  Gordon, 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  by  his  vehement 
speeches  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  had  excited 
mobs  first  in  Edinburgh  and  then  in  London  to 
acts  of  violence,  for  which  he  was  indirectly 
responsible.  About  Gordon,  Dickens  and  his  bio- 
*  Chap,  xxxii. 
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grapher  Mr.  Forster  had  some  difference  of  opinion. 
Forster  says  that  Dickens  wrote  to  him — 

"Say  what  you  please  of  Gordon  [I  had  objected  to  some 
points  in  his  view  of  this  madman,  stated  much  too  favourably 
as  I  thought],  he  must  have  been  at  heart  a  kind  man  and 
a  lover  of  the  despised  and  rejected,  after  his  own  fashion.  .  .  . 
He  always  spoke  on  the  people's  side,  and  tried  against  his 
muddled  brains  to  expose  the  profligacy  of  both  parties.  He 
never  got  anything  by  his  madness  and  never  sought  it.  The 
wildest  and  most  raging  attacks  of  the  time  allow  him  these 
merits :  and  not  to  let  him  have  'em  in  their  full  extent, 
remembering  in  what  a  [politically]  wicked  time  he  lived,  would 
lie  upon  my  conscience  heavily."* 

Gordon's  London  career  is  alone  noticed  in  this 
book  ;  but  in  Edinburgh  there  had  been  previous 
excitement  about  the  same  subject,  and  chiefly 
caused  by  this  mans  harangues  and  speeches.  He 
was  clearly  an  enthusiast  of  rather  turbulent 
temper  and  considerable  energy,  fond  of  notoriety 
and  easily  influenced,  though  not  remarkable  for 
either  courage  or  eloquence — qualities  usually  so 
essential  to  influence  a  mob.^  Dickens  describes 
Lord  George  as   rather  a  mild,    though    excitable 

'  Forster's  "Life  of  Dickens,"  vol.  i. 

«  Student's  "  History  of  England  " ;  also  Cassell's. 
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man ;  but  surrounds  him  with  neither  fanatics 
nor  enthusiasts,  who  were  probably  his  constant 
associates,  and  by  whose  counsel  and  opinion 
so  peculiar  and  weak  a  character  was  probably 
influenced.  But  no  such  persons  are  introduced 
or  even  mentioned.  His  only  adviser  is  his 
secretary  Gashford,  a  character  apparently  of 
Dickens's  own  invention,  and  a  thorough  scoundrel 
and  hypocrite.  That  such  men  as  Gashford  could 
and  would  do  much  mischief  is  certain  enough  ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  even  a  weak  man 
like  Lord  George  had  not  other  advisers,  friends, 
and  associates  of  a  very  different  kind  to  guide 
him  during  his  Parliamentary  course  of  religious 
agitation.  Lord  George  and  Gashford  together 
visit  old  Willet's  Maypole  Inn,  and  here,  during 
a  private  conversation,  they  eagerly  examine  a 
list  of  their  supporters  in  opposing  the  legal  relief 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  From  this  time  the 
course  of  this  remarkable  story  is  chiefly  influenced 
by  the  "Gordon  riots,"  as  they  were  called. 

While  at  the  Maypole  Inn,  Gordon,  proud  of 
his  influence  with  the  mob,  exclaims  to  his  secretary 
Gashford  : — 
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"  They  may  cough,  and  jeer,  and  groan  in  Parliament,  and 
call  me  fool  and  madman,  but  which  of  them  can  raise  this 
human  sea  and  make  it  swell  and  roar  at  pleasure?  Not 
one." 

"Not  one,"  repeated  Gashford. 

"  Which  of  them  can  say  for  his  honesty,  what  I  can  say 
for  mine;  which  of  them  has  refused  a  minister's  bribe  of 
one  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  resign  his  seat  in  favour  of 
another?     Not  one." 

"  Not  one,"  repeated  Gashford  again— taking  the  lion's  share 
of  the  mulled  wine  between  whiles. 

"And  as  we  are  honest,  true,  and  in  a  sacred  cause, 
Gashford,"  said  Lord  George,  with  a  heightened  colour  and 
in  a  louder  voice,  as  he  laid  his  fevered  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  ..."  I  will  be  worthy  of  the  motto  on  my  coat  of 
arms,  'Called  and  chosen  and  faithful.'" 

"  Called,"  said  the  secretary,  "  by  Heaven." 

"I  am." 

"Chosen  by  the  people." 

"Yes." 

"Faithful  to  both." 

"  To  the  block  ! " 

It  would  be  difificult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  excited 
manner  in  which  he  gave  these  answers  to  the  secretary's 
promptings ;  of  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  or  the  violence 
of  his  tone  and  gesture;  in  which,  struggling  through  his 
Puritan's  demeanour  was  something  wild  and  ungovernable 
which  broke  through  all  restraint." 

Honest     John    Grueby,    Gordon's    servant   and 
probably    Dickens's    invention,    when   alone    with 
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Gashford,  amusingly  describes  to  Gashford  the 
folly  of  his  poor  master  and  the  wild  rowdies 
that  are  now  causinsf  these  terrible  riots  in  London. 

"  When  we  go  out  o'  doors,  such  a  set  of  ragamufifins  comes 
a-shouting  after  us  'Gordon  for  ever,'  that  I  am  ashamed 
of  myself  and  don't  know  where  to  look.  When  we  are  indoors 
they  come  a-roaring  and  screaming  about  the  house  like  so 
many  devils,  and  my  lord  instead  of  ordering  them  to  be  drove 
away  goes  out  into  the  balcony  and  demeans  himself  by  making 
speeches  to  'em,  and  calls  'em  '  Men  of  England,'  and 
'  Fellow  Countrymen,'  as  if  he  was  fond  of  'em,  and  thanked 
'em  for  coming.  .  .  .  But  if  you  don't  stop  these  ugly  cus- 
tomers in  time,  Mr.  Gashford  (and  I  know  you,  you  are  the 
man  that  blows  the  fire),  you  will  find  'em  grow  a  little  bit 
too  strong  for  you." 

Dickens  makes  many  of  his  foolish  or  worthless 
characters  join  Lord  George.  Among  these  riotous 
volunteers  Sim  Tappertit  aspires  to  be  a  leader, 
despite  his  worthy  employer  Gabriel  Varden,  who 
vainly  tries  force  as  well  as  persuasion  to  keep  him 
quietly  at  home.  Varden,  with  many  other  respect- 
able tradesmen  and  citizens,  arms  himself  against 
the  rioters,  in  support  of  law  and  order,  while  Sim 
Tappertit  is  soon  allied  with  far  more  dangerous 
characters  than  his  conceited  self.  Hugh,  an  ostler 
at  the  Maypole  Inn,  and  a  friend  of  Barnaby,  is  one 
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of  his  new  associates — a  spirited,  reckless  fellow, 
fierce,  ignorant,  and  violent,  but  with  a  sincere 
affection  for  Barnaby,  and  even  for  Varden,  which 
is  perhaps  his  best  quality.  Stagg,  the  blind  man, 
another  of  the  rioters,  is  the  incarnation  of  cunning 
and  spiteful  malevolence  struggling  against  poverty 
and  physical  affliction ;  though  not  often  introduced, 
he  certainly  is  the  most  wicked  and  remorseless 
character  in  the  book,  with  the  striking  exception  of 
Sir  John  Chester.  This  last  personage  is,  indeed, 
the  evil  genius  of  the  story.  Under  a  bland, 
smooth,  pleasing  exterior,  polished  and  refined  to 
an  almost  extravagant  degree,  frivolous  in  tastes, 
and  luxurious,  though  not  apparently  dissipated  in 
habits,  there  lurks  a  most  malevolent  spirit  and 
a  thoroughly  hard  heart.  Towards  Mr.  Haredale 
alone  does  this  cool,  self-possessed  gentleman  feel 
an  irrepressible  hatred  ;  to  all  others  he  is  utterly 
indifferent  from  the  intense  selfishness  of  his  cha- 
racter. His  hatred  against  Mr.  Haredale  is  Sir 
John's  only  weak  point;  he  cannot  overcome  it,  and 
his  conduct  throughout  is  chiefly  influenced  by  this 
feeling.     He  cautiously  abstains  from  joining  the 

very  extravagant  madman, 
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as  he  calls  Lord  George,  while  pretending  to 
approve  and  patronise  his  riotous  followers  from 
private  and  personal  motives.  He  perceives  the 
danger  which  threatens  his  old  rival,  Mr.  Haredale, 
as  well  as  other  Roman  Catholics  living  in  or  near 
London,  from  the  popular  excitement  against  their 
religion,  and  therefore  encourages  Hugh  and 
Tappertit  in  their  riotous  proceedings  without 
seeming  to  do  so,  or  in  any  way  committing  him- 
self. The  several  private  interviews  between  Sir 
John  and  Hugh  are  very  remarkable  ;  the  contrast 
between  the  consummate  art  and  coolness  of  the 
one,  and  the  rough,  impetuous  bluntness  of  the 
other,  becomes  still  more  striking  as  their  strange 
and  ominous  intimacy  increases.  Hugh  gradually 
becomes  the  other's  instrument  in  destroying  Mr. 
Haredale's  house  during  the  riots,  and  is  afterwards 
executed  for  his  share  in  these  savage  tumults, 
without  being  able  to  accuse  his  tempter.  The 
final  discovery  that  he  is  Sir  John  Chester's  illegiti- 
mate son  is  a  surprising  incident,  which  serves  to 
display  the  character  and  experience  of  Mr.  Dennis, 
the  hangman,  who,  strange  to  say,  joins  the  rioters 
instead   of  waiting   patiently    for    the    active    and 
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lucrative  employment  which  their  wild  outrages 
were  pretty  sure  to  bring  him  in  the  end.  This 
odious  fellow  likes  his  horrid  profession,  and  talks 
of  it  with  as  much  pleasure  and  interest  as  his  two 
professional  brethren  in  Scott's  "Ouentin  Durward." 
When  the  rioters  capture  the  jails  Mr.  Dennis  is 
supposed  to  sit  at  the  cell  of  some  condemned 
criminals  and,  comically  rebuking  them,  exclaims 
in  answer  to  their  entreaties  for  him  to  release 
them  : — 

"  Hold  your  noise  there,  will  you  ?  " 

At  this  they  all  cried  together  that  they  were  to  be  hanged  on 
the  next  day  but  one ;  and  again  implored  his  aid.  .  .  . 

"You've  had  law,"  he  said,  crossing  his  legs  and  elevating 
his  eyebrows  :  "  laws  have  been  made  a'  purpose  for  you ;  a  wery 
handsome  prison's  been  made  a'  purpose  for  you  ;  a  parson's 
kept  a'  purpose  for  you;  a  constitootional  ofiScer's  appointed  a' 
purpose  for  you ;  carts  is  maintained  a  purpose  for  you — and  yet 
you're  not  contented !  IViil  you  hold  that  noise,  you  sir  in  the 
furthest  ?  " 

A  groan  was  the  only  answer.  .  .  . 

After  pausing  for  a  moment  to  hear  if  anything  could  be 
pleaded  in  justification,  Mr.  Dennis  resumed,  in  a  sort  of  coaxing 
tone — 

"  Now,  look  'ee  here,  you  four.  I'm  come  here  to  take  care 
of  you,  and  see  that  you  ain't  burnt  instead  of  the  other  thing. 
.   .  .  And  always,  when  a  thing   of  this  nature's   to   come  off, 
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what  I  stand  up  for,  is,  a  proper  frame  of  mind.  Let's  have  a 
proper  frame  of  mind,  and  we  can  go  through  with  it  creditable 
— pleasant — sociable.  Whatever  you  do,  and  I  address  myself, 
in  particular,  to  you  in  the  furthest,  never  snivel.  I'd  sooner,  by 
half,  though  I  lose  by  it,  see  a  man  tear  his  clothes  a'  purpose  to 
spile  'em  before  they  come  to  me,  than  find  him  sniveUing.  It's 
ten  to  one  a  better  frame  of  mind,  every  way  !  " 

It  was  through  Dennis  that  the  long  previous 
execution  of  Hugh's  mother  is  revealed  for  merely 
a  petty  theft.  This  sad  case  is  founded  on  fact,^ 
in  times  when  all  sheep  stealers  were  legally  liable 
to  the  same  fate.  But  the  detailed  account  of  these 
terrible  London  riots  is  written  in  Dickens's  most 
graphic  style,  and  seems  more  as  if  recorded  by 
some  intelligent  eye-witness  than  by  an  author 
living  more  than  half  a  century  later,  and  entirely 
dependent  on  history  for  facts,  though  not  for 
characters. 

In  these  scenes  of  confusion,  danger,  violence, 
and  senseless  fury  all  the  fictitious  personages  in 
"  Barnaby  Rudge  "  take  their  proper  and  character- 
istic parts.  Mr.  Haredale  and  Edward  Chester, 
Gabriel  Varden  and  Joe  Willet,  the  two  elderly  and 
the  two  young  heroes  of  the  book,  are  on  the  side 

'  Preface. 
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of  law  and  of  order,  trying  to  defend  themselves 
and  others.  Sir  John  Chester  keeps  aloof,  bland 
and  courteous,  while  designing  and  vindictive. 
The  desperate  bravo  Hugh,  the  reckless  coxcomb 
Tappertit,  the  ruffian  Dennis,  and  the  yet  more 
artful  and  deliberate  villain  Stagg,  the  blind  man, 
are  all  in  the  midst  of  the  rioters,  fighting,  plunder- 
ing, burning,  and  drinking.  The  guilty  assassin 
Rudge  constantly  hovers  about  London,  and  near 
the  place  where  he  committed  his  crime.  This 
wretch  seems  rather  imperfectly  sketched  ;  he  is  a 
fierce  yet  cowardly  ruffian,  not  penitent,  yet  always 
haunted  by  a  sort  of  remorse,  and  is  finally  arrested 
by  Mr.  Haredale,  and  sent  to  jail.  His  son,  poor 
harmless  Barnaby,  though  incapable  of  wilful  mis- 
chief, is  also  involved  in  these  terrible  riots,  the 
objects  and  the  wickedness  of  which  he  is,  of 
course,  unable  to  comprehend.  His  meeting  with 
Lord  George  Gordon,  when  armed  and  fancying 
himself  a  sentinel  on  duty,  enables  Dickens  to 
make  an  admirable  and  instructive  comparison 
between  the  idiot  and  the  enthusiast,  whose  resem- 
blance on  this  occasion  is  certainly  very  striking. 
Lord     George's     honest,     manly     servant,     John 
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Grueby,  vainly  deplores  his  master's  folly  and  poor 
Barnaby's  danger  ;  but  both  are  alike  incapable  of 
appreciating  his  sensible  remonstrances,  and  follow 
their  own  crazy  or  half-crazy  inclinations. 

John  Grueby,  evidently  knowing  Barnaby's  cha- 
racter and  danger,  tells  him  that  he  will  probably 
be  taken  and  hanged  if  he  continues  among  the 
rioters,  and  advises  him  to  leave  them  immediately, 
while  he  tells  Lord  George,  who  does  not  wish  to 
believe  him,  that  Barnaby  is  really  out  of  his  mind. 
Barnaby  listens  contemptuously  to  Grueby's  warn- 
ing, while  caressing  his  pet  raven,  shouldering  his 
staff,  and  fancying  himself  a  brave  soldier,  and 
boldly  exclaims — 

"  Let  them  come  !     Gordon  for  ever  !     Let  them  come  ! " 
"Ay,"  said  Lord  George,  "let  them!     Let  us  see  who  will 
venture  to  attack  a  power  like  ours ;  the  solemn  league   of  a 
whole  people.     This  a  madman  !     You  have  said  well,  very  well. 
I  am  proud  to  be  the  leader  of  such  men  as  you." ' 

In  describing  these  destructive  tumults,  Dickens 
not  only  condemns  the  rioters  with  warmth 
and   earnestness,    but   inspires   admiration    for    Sir 

"^  Chap.  Ivii. 
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John  Fielding,  one  of  the  most  energetic  London 
magistrates,  and  therefore  doubtless  the  object  of 
popular  dislike,  and  probably  of  special  denuncia- 
tion by  the  mob  orators  of  the  time. 

Dickens,  after  ridiculing  the  utter  folly  and 
cowardice  of  the  Lord  Mayor  during  the  Gordon 
riots,  without,  however,  saying  if  such  were  his- 
torically true  or  not,  then  praises  Sir  John  Fielding 
as — 

"  being  a  bold  and  active  magistrate." ' 

It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  that  so  able,  delightful, 
and  popular  a  writer  should  take  these  judicious 
views,  and  thus  confirm  or  inspire  right  feelings 
and  sympathies  among  his  numerous  and  often 
ignorant  readers.  Not  the  most  excitable  or 
reckless  among  them  who  read  this  excellent  story 
can  view  these  riots  with  any  feeling  but 
horror,  or  regard  such  rioters  as  Tappertit,  Hugh, 
Stagg,  and  Dennis,  except  with  contempt,  pity, 
and  aversion.  Of  course  such  tumults  were  sure 
to  be  quelled  by  military  discipline  and  resources  ; 
but   they  were  far  more  serious  than  might   have 

*  Chap.  Ixi. 
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been  expected,  considering  the  low  class  which 
composed  the  rioters,  and  their  utter  want  of 
discipline,  ammunition,  leaders,  or,  indeed,  plan  of 
any  kind.  Their  defeat,  after  much  loss  of  life 
and  property,  decides  the  fate  of  most  personages 
in  this  interesting  tale.  Hugh,  Dennis,  and 
Barnaby  are  captured  and  sentenced  to  execution, 
the  blind  man,  Stagg,  being  previously  shot  by 
the  soldiers  while  attempting  to  escape.  When 
Hugh  and  Dennis  are  in  jail  together,  the  latter 
discloses  the  secret  of  Hugh's  birth,  and  of  his 
mother's  execution,  which  he  reveals  to  Gabriel 
Varden,  who,  always  benevolent  and  charitable, 
visits  the  wretched  trio  in  their  prison.  Varden 
then  informs  the  inflexible  Sir  John  Chester  of 
the  startling  fact  that  Hugh  is  actually  his  son, 
and  urges  him  to  save  the  condemned  prisoner 
if  possible,  or  at  least  to  see  him.  But  Sir 
John,  though  aware  of  the  truth,  pretends  in- 
credulity, dismisses  the  locksmith  with  politeness, 
and  is  secretly  gratified  at  getting  rid  of  his 
illegitimate  son,  more  permanently  than  he  has 
of  Edward  who  is  still  banished  from  his  house. 
Hugh,    at    the    moment   of    his   condemnation. 
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shows  what  seems  to  be  his  best  quality — pity 
for  his  innocent  companion  Barnaby,  awaiting 
execution  with  him  and  Dennis.  In  a  few  most 
pathetic  words  he  describes  and  shows  Barnaby  to 
the  governor  of  the  jail  and  others,  while  appeal- 
ing, on  his  behalf,  to  the  fact  of  his  insanity.  Still 
the  poor  idiot  has  to  accompany  the  rest  to  the 
place  of  execution  ;  for  Dickens  evidently  wishes 
in  this  case  to  rouse  both  the  fears  and  sympathies 
of  his  readers,  by  postponing  Barnaby 's  pardon  to 
the  very  last  moment  when  it  could  possibly  avail 
him.  He  is,  however,  finally  released  and  restored 
to  his  long-suffering  mother,  and  also  to  his  pet 
raven,  which  bird  is  an  original  character,  and 
drawn  from  personal  knowledge  by  its  master, 
the  author.  Joe  Willet  had  contrived  to  save  the 
bird,  and  had  also  performed  other  exploits,  being 
now  a  soldier  ;  but  the  poor  fellow  loses  an  arm, 
and  again  meets  Dolly  Varden.  The  coquettish 
scorn  with  which  she  treated  him  formerly  has 
now  vanished,  for  poor  Dolly  has  since  suffered 
many  trials,  and,  with  Miss  Haredale,  been  ex- 
posed to  real  dangers  during  the  riots.  When 
she   and   Joe   meet   he   expects   a  renewal  of  her 
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former  assumed  contempt,  even  more  aggravated, 
owing  to  his  maimed  condition.  But  Dolly  has 
now  become  sadder  and  wiser,  and  the  scene 
between  them  is  both  affecting  and  natural,  evi- 
dently showing,  however,  that  all  is  to  end  well 
between  them  in  a  happy  marriage. 
Poor   maimed   Joe  exclaims : 

"  Dolly,  I  would  rather  have  lost  this  other  arm — ay,  I  would 
rather  have  lost  my  head — than  have  come  back  to  find  you  dead, 
or  anything  but  what  I  always  pictured  you  to  myself  and  what 
I  always  hoped  and  wished  to  find  you.     Thank  God  for  all !  " 

Oh,  how  much,  and  how  keenly,  the  little  coquette  of  five 
years  ago,  felt  now !  She  had  found  her  heart  at  last.  Never 
having  known  its  worth  till  now,  she  had  never  known  the  worth 
of  his.     How  priceless  it  appeared  ! ' 

Meanwhile  Hugh  and  Dennis  are  both  executed 
for  their  share  in  the  murderous  riots — the  former 
worthy  in  some  respects  of  a  better  fate,  the 
other  unworthy  of  any  sympathy.  At  Hugh's 
burial  Edward  Chester  is  present,  and  the  remarks 
he  and  a  clergyman  interchange  resemble  certain 
observations  in  "  Nickleby  "  about  natural  gratitude 
in  the  case  of  the  ill-used  and  rescued  Snipe. 

Edward  says  that  his  illegitimate  brother  Hugh, 
^  Chap.  Ixxii, 
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while  in  jail,  always  refused  to  see  him,  which  the 
clergyman  considers  hard  and  unnatural  conduct. 
Edward  rejoins  with  what  are  doubtless  Dickens's 
own    sentiments. 

We  hear  the  world  wonder  every  day  at  monsters  of  ingratitude. 
Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  it  often  looks  for  monsters  of 
afifection,  as  though  they  were  things  of  course  ?  ' 

These  words  show  the  philosophic  views  which 
Dickens  occasionally  expresses  with  such  remark- 
able force  and  truth,  though  he  so  seldom  inserts 
them  in  his  works.  They  probably  deserve  more 
attention  than  they  are  likely  to  receive  from 
many  readers  who  care  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
about  his  fictitious  characters  and  incidents. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  story  Sir  John  Chester, 
the  ablest  and  most  consummate  villain  in  it, 
gratifies  his  intense  hatred  of  Mr.  Haredale  by 
visiting  his  ruined  house  burnt  and  plundered  by 
the  rioters,  specially  incited  to  this  outrage  by  Hugh, 
at  the  secret  instigation  of  Sir  John.  The  old  rivals 
of  former  years,  Sir  John  Chester  and  Mr.  Hare- 
dale,  now  meet  accidentally  at  this  spot  and 
^  Chap.  Ixxix. 
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exchange  bitter  reproaches.  For  the  first  time 
the  former  drops  his  polite  mask,  though  retain- 
ing his  self-possession,  and  forces  Mr,  Haredale 
to  fight  a  duel  in  which  Sir  John  is  slain.  His 
death,  while  trying  to  smile  to  the  last,  is  a  very- 
striking  description.  Indeed  his  whole  conduct 
and  character  are  drawn  with  consummate  ability. 
He  is  certainly  a  man  of  talent,  self-control,  and 
education,  yet  devoting  his  mind  and  life  to 
frivolous  thoughts  and  habits.  In  the  successive 
interviews  he  has  with  Hugh,  Sim  Tappertit, 
Miss  Haredale,  Mrs.  Varden,  and  others,  it  is 
remarkable  how  he  turns  them  all  to  his  own 
purposes,  and  with  slight  exertion,  being  too  self- 
indulsfent  and  luxurious  to  take  much  trouble 
about  anything  or  anybody,  yet  his  keen  know- 
ledge of  character  and  steady  calmness  give  him 
an  advantage  over  others,  which  many  men  of 
far  more  spirit  and  energy  could  not  acquire.  He 
thus  perceives  with  accurate  quickness  the  weak 
points  of  others,  and  contrives  to  influence  most 
people  he  tempts  with  complete  success.  His  son 
Edward  he  treats  with  cool  contempt,  and  pre- 
serves the  most  perfect  self-control  towards  every 
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one,  except  Mr.   Haredale,  whom  he  pursues  with 
the  most  deadly  rancour  throughout. 

It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Forster,  in  examining 
"  Barnaby  Rudge,"  scarcely  mentions  Sir  John 
Chester  or  Stagg,  the  blind  man,  and  actually 
terms  the  miserable  hangman,  Dennis,  "the 
worst  villain  of  the  scene."  ^  He  is  a  low,  brutal 
fellow  certainly,  and  thoroughly  hardened  by  the 
degrading  effect  of  his  dreadful  profession,  which 
is  perhaps  its  inevitable  result.  Indeed  its  per- 
nicious and  brutalising  effect  on  the  innocent 
finisher  of  the  law,  a  Government  official  and  a 
paid  servant  of  the  State,  is  one  of  the  many 
strong  arguments  against  capital  punishment. 
But  Dennis  is  not  a  murderer ;  and,  though  he 
rather  strangely,  perhaps,  joins  the  rioters,  he  is 
not  said  to  be  even  a  thief.  He  is  simply  a 
coarse,  hardened  ruffian,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  far  more  disagreeable  than  dangerous 
to  others.  In  deliberate  villainy,  in  the  power  of 
corrupting  others,  that  most  fiendish  of  all  evil 
qualities,  he  is  infinitely  below  Sir  John  Chester. 
Even  the  wretch  Stagg  is  capable  of  doing  much 
^  "Life  of  Dickens,"  chap.  xiv. 
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more  injury  to  others,  and  displays  far  more  base 
cunning  and  cruelty  towards  Barnaby's  mother, 
than  Dennis  is  ever  guilty  of.  Of  course  a  man 
in  Sir  John's  position  has  great  advantage  over 
such  low  villains  by  his  education  and  talents ; 
while  a  man  like  Dennis,  coarse,  ignorant,  and 
repulsive,  would  be  more  likely  to  disgust  and 
offend,  than  either  cajole,  influence,  or  corrupt. 
He  is  emphatically  "  one  whose  brute  feelings 
ne'er  aspires  beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires."  ^ 
But  Sir  John  Chester  possesses  a  mind  and  in- 
tellect which,  when  devoted  to  evil  purposes,  are 
dangerous  beyond  description.  In  active  malevo- 
lence Stagg  rather  resembles  him  ;  but  Sir  John's 
worldly  advantages,  united  to  an  almost  diabolical 
nature,  render  him  the  most  dangerous  character 
in  the  story.  Although  always  imitating  the 
celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield,  Sir  John  is  doubtless 
meant  to  be  an  odious  exaggeration  of  that  cele- 
brated nobleman's  character  and  principles.  He 
is  perhaps  what  a  man  of  far  more  evil  passions 
than  Lord  Chesterfield  might  have  become  while 
following  some  of  his   precepts  and  sharing  some 

of  his  ideas. 

'  Scott's  "  Marmion." 
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The  story,  after  Sir  John's  death,  closes  much 
as  most  readers  would  probably  wish.  Miss  Miggs 
is,  with  some  trouble,  banished  from  the  Varden 
household,  after  a  very  amusing  scene  in  which  that 
artful  shrew  contrives  to  abuse  or  ridicule  Varden 
himself,  Mrs.  Varden,  Dolly,  and  Joe  to  their  faces, 
but  after  this  exhibition  of  spleen  retires  altogether. 
Miss  Miggs,  always  a  mischief-maker,  at  being  dis- 
missed now  reveals  her  spitefulness  while  address- 
ing Mrs.  Varden  and  Dolly.     She  says  : — 

"  It  an't  so  much  of  a  catch  after  looking  out  so  sharp 
ever  since  she  was  a  Httle  chit,  and  costing  such  a  deal  in  dress 
and  show,  to  get  a  poor,  common  soldier,  with  one  arm,  is  it, 
mim  ?  He,  he !  I  wouldn't  have  a  husband  with  one  arm, 
anyways.  I  would  have  two  arms.  I  would  have  two  arms, 
if  it  was  me,  though  instead  of  hands  they'd  only  got  hooks  at 
the  end,  like  our  dustman." 

Sim  Tappertit  loses  both  legs,  but  escapes  further 
punishment,  while  Barnaby  is  released,  and  lives 
with  his  mother.  Lord  George  Gordon  is  left 
in  Newgate  Prison 

desolate  and  alone, 
his  secretary,  Gashford,  and  all  others  deserting  him, 
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except  John  Grueby,  who  attends  him  to  the  last. 
These  two — Gashford  and  Grueby — are  apparently 
fictitious  characters,  and  Lord  George  was  literally 
alone  to  repent  his  folly  as  far  as  he  was  capable 
of  understanding  it. 

The  story  of  "  Barnaby  Rudge"  on  the  whole, 
considering  its  remarkably  graphic  descriptions, 
interesting  characters,  and  exciting  incidents,  is 
surely  one  of  Dickens's  finest  compositions.^  All 
his  other  works  resemble  each  other  more  than  any 
of  them  do  this  one.  It  is  quite  peculiar,  standing 
apart  from  the  rest,  as  if  Dickens  had  made  an 
experiment  in  it,  with  which  he  was  not  as  satisfied 
as  his  readers  have  reason  to  be.  It  completely 
refutes  the  idea  that  he  could  only  describe  his 
own  times,  when  in  these  pages  we  find  London 
and  Londoners  during  1780  as  real  and  life-like 
as  any  of  his  more  recent  creations.  Yet  this 
book  has    not   apparently  attained    the   popularity 

*  This  tale  was  Dickens's  first  attempt  out  of  the  sphere  of 
the  life  of  the  day  and  its  actual  manners.  The  story,  which 
has  unusually  careful  writing  in  it,  and  much  manly,  upright 
thinking,  has  not  so  many  people  eagerly  adopted  as  of  kin  by 
everybody,  as  its  predecessors  are  famous  for"  (Foster's  "Life 
of  Dickens"). 
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which  some  of  his  other  works  have,  which 
are  not  equal  to  it  in  merit.  This  may  be 
partly  owing  to  its  describing  more  remote  times 
and  incidents  than  the  others,  for  it  surely  con- 
tains almost  every  attraction  which  a  work  of 
fiction  should  possess.  Comic  and  tragic  scenes, 
a  great  variety  of  most  interesting  characters, 
stirring  events,  and  powerful  descriptions  are 
all  here,  and  apparently  addressed  and  suited 
to  almost  every  taste.  It  certainly  is  not  so 
pathetic  as  "Oliver  Twist"  or  the  "Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  but  in  graphic  power  and  interest  it  is  at 
least  equal  if  not  superior  to  either.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  even  in  this  history  Dickens 
shrinks,  as  it  were,  from  theological  argument  or 
political  discussion  of  any  sort.  No  Protestant 
clergymen  or  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  introduced, 
though  the  subject  would  appear  to  suggest  both, 
and  many  authors  would  have  made  them  leading 
or,  at  least,  important  personages  at  such  a  period. 
But  Dickens  avoids  the  "  religious  element  "  alto- 
gether, mentioning  Lord  George  as  merely  a  foolish 
enthusiast,  which  he  probably  was,  while  describing 
his  secretary  and  the  rioters  as  all  of  them  either 
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hypocrites  or  savage  ruffians.  He  makes  Lord 
George's  honest  servant,  John  Grueby,  though 
doubtless  a  Protestant,  declare  that  Queen  Mary 
Tudor  was  much  more  abused  than  she  ever  de- 
served. This  he  says  in  a  half-comic,  half-ignorant 
way ;  and  readers  are  induced  to  take  a  thoroughly 
practical  sensible  view  of  these  Gordon  riots 
throughout,  and  to  consider  them  as  merely  a 
series  of  outrages  committed  by  a  mob  of  ignorant 
ruffians  excited  by  a  personally  harmless  and  more 
than  half-crazy  enthusiast.  This  account  is  prob- 
ably true  in  the  main  ;  yet  there  were  surely  some 
bigoted  zealots  among  the  rioters  who  are  never 
mentioned  here. 

Dickens's  view  of  these  riots  evidently  con- 
vinced and  satisfied  the  English  public  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  in  either  Scotland  or  Ireland  the  same 
**  common  sense  "  view  of  any  tumults,  excited  from 
nominally  religious  motives,  would  have  been  so 
generally  taken.  Dickens  himself  mentions  the 
historical  fact  that  while  Lord  George's  conduct 
disgusted  English  people,  in  London  especially, 
a  subscription  was  raised  for  him  in  Scotland  even 
after  these  riots,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  trial. 
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In  Ireland  he  was  unknown  ;  but  probably  had  he 
made  a  visit  there,  he  would  have  been  literally  beset 
by  fanatical  foes  and  friends,  and  John  Grueby's 
perplexity  been  greater  than  ever.  It  is  clear 
from  the  fact  of  the  Scottish  subscription  that  the 
previous  "  No  Popery  riots  "  in  Edinburgh  had  not 
aroused  the  same  contempt  and  disgust  for  their 
chief  author  which  the  subsequent  London  tumults 
produced  among  the  English  public.  Dickens,  a 
thorough  Englishman  himself,  and  comparatively 
free  from  religious  prejudices,  heartily  condemns  and 
ridicules  both  riots  and  rioters,  without  much  dis- 
cussing or  examining  the  political  or  religious  causes 
which  made  such  outrages  possible  in  London  about 
this  time.  Thus  his  readers  sympathise  entirely 
with  the  locksmith  Varden,  who,  though  a  Pro- 
testant, is  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Mr.  Haredale,  and  does  all  he  can  to 
prevent  both  his  wife  and  apprentice  from  aiding 
the  falsely  called  "  Protestant  cause  "  of  the  rioters. 
The  scene  where  he  refuses  to  assist  the  rioters 
during  their  attack  on  Newgate  prison,  and  when 
quite  in  their  power,  displays  Varden's  high  spirit 
and  true  courage  most  attractively.     He  is,  indeed, 
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throughout  the  most  consistent,  generous,  and  noble 
character  of  all,  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Haredale,  who 
is  usually  gloomy  and  sad,  very  different  from  the 
cheerful  old  locksmith.  Yet  Varden,  between  a 
fretful  wife  and  her  sly,  mischievous  companion, 
Miggs,  together  with  his  impudent  apprentice 
Tappertit,  has  anything  but  a  happy  home.  His 
daughter  Dolly,  however,  is  his  chief  consolation 
and  favourite,  which  indeed  she  has  always  been 
with  the  reading  public.  This  last  fact  may  be 
partly  caused  by  the  pretty  description  of  her  in 
the  beginning  of  the  story.  She  is  certainly  more 
interesting  than  Miss  Haredale,  who  is  seldom 
mentioned,  while  Joe  Willet  attracts  more  notice 
than  Edward  Chester,  as  the  author  evidently  takes 
more  interest  in  them  than  in  the  other  two ;  but 
the  four  are  not  very  prominent  characters ; 
Barnaby  himself,  though  giving  his  name  to  the 
book,  is  less  mentioned  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  it  is  a  question  which  perhaps  only 
physicians  could  decide  whether  his  peculiar  degree 
of  insanity  is  common  or  even  possible.  He  shows 
a  remarkable  mixture  of  quick  intelligence,  with  a 
simple  trustfulness  and  bravery  which  might  render 
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him  either  useful  or  dangerous,  as  his  being  either 
would  mainly  depend  upon  the  influences  of  others. 
Sim  Tappertit,  though  nearly  as  foolish  in  conduct 
as  poor  Barnaby,  is  a  truly  amusing  compound  of 
folly,  pertness,  and  vanity ;  but  the  unfortunate, 
friendless,  half-savage  Hugh  certainly  claims  the 
reader's  sympathy  more  than  any  other  character, 
owing  to  his  sad  fate.  Yet  all  through  this  book 
Dickens  shows  little  or  no  personal  emotion  which 
he  reveals  so  strikingly  in  his  other  works,  as  when 
leaving  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  Nancys  murder,  the 
ill-usage  of  Smike,  and  throughout  the  whole  story 
of  Little  Nell. 

This  book  is,  therefore,  written  with  more  calm- 
ness and  self-control  ;  the  reader's  feelings  are  less 
appealed  to  on  the  whole  than  in  his  other  works ; 
but  none  contains  more  sound  sense  and  really 
wonderful  knowledge  of  character.  In  this  respect 
had  Dickens  never  written  another  book  this  one 
alone  might  have  established  his  fame  as  an  ad- 
mirable and  most  keen-sighted  judge  of  human 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  motives.  It  is  perhaps 
rather  more  suited  to  persons  of  education  and  less 
to  the  lower  order  of  readers,    to  whom  his  other 
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books  were  such  a  delightful  enjoyment.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  chief  reason  why  so  superior 
a  work,  both  in  conception  and  execution,  has  not 
been  more  popular  or  its  high  merits  so  generally 
acknowledged  as  in  every  essential  respect  it  justly 
deserved. 


•'MARTIN   CHUZZLEWIT 


''MARTIN   CHUZZLEWIT'' 

A  FTER  the  publication  of  "  Barnaby  Rudge," 
■^  ^  Dickens  visited  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  wrote  his  "  American  Notes,"  after  which 
appeared  *'  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  a  tale  of  modern 
London  life,  and  so  far  like  "  Pickwick,"  "  Oliver," 
and  "  Nickleby."  According  to  Mr.  Forster,  this 
story  was  thought  by  Dickens  inferior  in  many 
respects  to  its  predecessors,  yet  it  has  always 
had  many  admirers.  Mr.  Forster  admits  that  its 
construction  is  defective,  but  greatly  admires  its 
delineation  of  character.  The  hero  and  heroine, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  junior,  and  Miss  Graham,  the 
last  especially  take  very  slight  part  in  the  story  ; 
two  of  the  most  amiable  personages  are  the 
poverty-stricken  brother  and  sister,  Tom  Pinch 
and  Ruth.  But  the  chief  character  in  the  book, 
described   with    special    care,    and   who   evidently 
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most  interests  the  author,  is  an  old  hypocrite, 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  by  profession  an  architect.  He  is 
certainly  a  sly,  mischief-making,  deceitful  old  hum- 
bug, who,  though  not  unkind  to  his  two  daughters, 
behaves  shamefully  to  poor  Mr.  Pinch,  who  for 
a  long  time  believes  him  to  be  everything  excellent. 
Pecksniff  also  succeeds  in  making,  or  continuing, 
a  quarrel  between  young  Martin  Chuzzlewit  and 
his  paternal  grandfather,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
for  some  time  appears  to  deceive  as  successfully 
as  he  did  poor  simple  Tom  Pinch.  But  Dickens, 
who  has  described  such  a  variety  of  dangerous 
villains,  seems  to  abhor  and  loathe  the  old 
roguish  Mr.  Pecksniff,  as  if  he  were  capable  of 
much  more  evil  than  he  is  actually  guilty  of.  He 
is  not  a  man  of  much  education  or  talent ;  he  is 
mean,  artful,  cunning,  and  full  of  religious  pro- 
fessions, but  so  very  disagreeable  and  repulsive 
with  his  canting  speeches  and  sanctified  looks, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  he  could  either  have 
pleased  or  deceived  many  people.  Still,  from 
the  strong  interest,  and  a  sort  of  half-suppressed 
abhorrence,  if  not  dread,  with  which  Dickens 
describes     him,    dwelling    upon    his    words,    looks, 
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and  gestures  with  rare  minuteness,  he  may  be 
drawn,  perhaps,  from  one  who,  to  Dickens's 
knowledge,  had  done  some  serious  wrong  and 
injury.  He  is,  doubtless,  an  arrant  rogue,  mean, 
tricky,  and  unscrupulous  ;  but  those  who  could 
be  deceived  by  such  a  person  are  surely  not  very 
numerous,  while  their  folly  and  stupidity  must 
be  marvellous  indeed.  Like  Mr.  Squeers,  his 
very  appearance  and  manner  would  be  much 
against  him  with  most  people.  A  man  like  Sir 
John  Chester  would  probably  deceive  more  success- 
fully, and  with  slight  exertion,  by  the  charm  of 
his  manner  and  conversation.  But  Pecksniff, 
though  not  quite  so  repulsive  as  Squeers,  would 
surely  not  impress  many  people  favourably,  as 
there  is  nothing  pleasing  or  attractive  about 
him. 

Yet  few  of  Dickens's  characters  have  attracted 
more  notice,  or  been  thought  a  more  signal  proof 
of  his  genius.  Pecksniff's  success  in  duping  people 
is,  indeed,  extremely  provoking  throughout,  and 
seems  worthy  of  a  more  accomplished  and  agree- 
able deceiver  than  he  has  any  pretension  to  be. 
Nothing    in   his  long  conversations  shows  a   man 
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of  learning,  or  even  pretension  to  it.  He  is 
simply  a  fawning,  sly  old  hypocrite,  who  would 
doubtless  have  done  mischief  among  a  few  rather 
silly  or  very  trustful  individuals,  but  whose 
almost  evident  false  pretences  would  soon  have 
been  detected  by  persons  of  average  common 
sense.  But  he  certainly  both  provokes  and 
interests  Dickens  greatly,  who  makes  him  the 
most  remarkable  personage  in  the  story,  with  the 
grand  exception  of  the  delightful  and  most  valuable 
Mrs.  Gamp.  This  elderly  couple  of  rogues  are, 
indeed,  the  virtual  hero  and  heroine  of  this  book, 
for  all  the  other  characters  yield  to  them  in 
interest.  Yet  the  extraordinary  success  of  such 
a  man  as  Pecksniff  seems  almost  like  a  gentle 
satire  upon  English,  or  at  least  London  society, 
for  Dickens  could  easily  have  made  his  old  knave 
more  agreeable  and  persuasive  if  he  had  chosen. 
He  evidently  thought,  and  perhaps  knew,  that 
for  duping  many  people  Pecksniff  required  no 
more  power  of  deceit,  and  no  more  intellectual 
resources  for  that  hateful  purpose,  than  he  has 
given  him.  Even  his  expression  and  manner 
would   arouse   distrust,   if  not   suspicion,    in   some 
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persons.  He  has  none  of  the  "  open  forehead  and 
heart  locked,"  and  polished,  winning  manners 
which  Machiavelli  recommends  in  his  celebrated 
yet  dangerous  work,  "The  Prince." 

Pecksniff  rather  resembles  Moliere's  Tartuffe  ; 
but  that  rogue's  success  was  more  limited  and 
short-lived.  He  only  imposed  upon  a  few  people, 
and  was  detected  without  much  trouble.  But 
Pecksniff,  with  his  long,  solemn  face  and  wearisome 
cant,  mean,  timid,  and  contemptible  in  so  many 
ways,  yet  obtains  an  entirely  false  reputation  for 
virtue  and  goodness  among  a  large  number  of 
people,  without  the  assistance  either  of  pleasing 
manners,  influential  friends,  rank,  fortune,  or 
education,  but  simply  from  his  power  of  insinua- 
tion, adroit  flattery,  and  religious  pretensions. 
Yet  for  a  long  time  during  the  story,  and 
evidently  for  some  time  before  it,  as  he  is  an 
elderly  man,  he  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation, 
and  is  generally  believed  and  trusted.  Poor 
Thomas  Pinch,  his  clerk,  or  assistant,  is  a  thorough 
contrast  to  him,  being  honest,  simple,  and  open 
to  an  almost  childish  extent.  His  meek  respect 
for    Mr.    Pecksniff  continues    unabated   till    he    is 
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harshly  dismissed  by  that  worthy,  after  which   he 
slowly  begins  to  distrust  him. 

Old  Martin  Chuzzlewit  is,  perhaps,  never  entirely 
deceived  by  Pecksniff,  but  yet  for  a  long  time 
he  has  little  idea  of  his  consummate  hypocrisy. 
He  suffers  Pecksniff  to  interfere  between  him 
and  his  grandson,  believes,  or  partly  believes,  him, 
and  young  Martin  goes  in  a  sort  of  disgrace  to 
America,  accompanied  by  the  honest  and  ever 
cheery  Mark  Tapley.  This  man,  rather  like  Sam 
Weller  in  high  spirits,  constant  cheerfulness,  and 
unselfish  honesty,  has  always  been  a  general 
favourite.  To  be  "jolly"  in  all  circumstances  is 
his  maxim,  and  he  obeys  it  on  all  occasions. 
Martin's  adventures  in  America,  where  he  goes 
to  a  place  called  Eden,  delightful  by  reputation, 
but  miserably  desolate  in  reality,  are  rather 
briefly  told.  Dickens,  from  his  previously  written 
*'  American  Notes,"  apparently  at  first  disliked  the 
Americans  generally,  while  his  natural  fairness 
and  freedom  from  prejudice  induced  him  to 
describe  some  excellent  and  superior  people 
among  them. 

Young    Martin's   address  to   the   United   States 
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flag  is  brief  and  expressive,  but  probably  reveals 
Dickens's  own  sentiments  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
which  later  on   he  greatly  modified : — 

"  You're  a  gay  flag  in  the  distance.  But  let  a  man  be  near 
enough  to  get  the  light  upon  the  other  side,  and  see  through  you  ; 
and  you  are  but  sorry  fustian  !  "  ' 

Yet  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  an  absurdly  conceited 
newspaper  editor ;  General  Choker,  abusing 
British  tyranny  and  advocating  negro  slavery  ; 
and  Colonel  Diver,  an  impudent,  ignorant  man, 
are  certainly  wretched  specimens,  and  have  some 
appearance  of  being  drawn  from  life. 

The  sharp  sarcasm  of  the  following  passage 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass  : — 

"  Is  smartness  American  for  forgery  ?  "  asked  Martin. 

"  Well !  "  said  the  colonel,  "  I  expect  it's  American  for  a  good 
many  things  that  you  call  by  other  names.  But  you  can't  help 
yourselves  in  Europe.     We  can." 

"And  do,  sometimes,"  thought  Martin.  "  You  help  yourselves 
with  very  little  ceremony,  too  !  "  '^ 

Martin,  as  the  hero,  doubtless  reveals  Dickens's 
own  opinions  and  feelings  here  and  elsewhere. 

'  Chap.  xxi.  =  Chap.  xvi. 
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A  pleasing  contrast  in  Mr.  Bevan  is  soon  intro- 
duced, whose  conversations  with  Martin  about 
the  people  and  institutions  of  the  United  States 
would  greatly  appease  if  not  satisfy  most  sensible 
and  fair-minded  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  In 
Martin's  very  interesting  talk  with  Mr.  Bevan 
(chaps,  xvi.,  xvii.)  Dickens  probably  expresses  his 
own  first  ideas  and  subsequent  opinions  about 
America,  Martin  representing  the  former  and 
Bevan  the  latter.  In  chap.  xxi.  Dickens  power- 
fully describes  the  popular  prejudice  against 
England,  and  keenly  exposes  the  strange  ideas 
of  liberty  so  prevalent  among  some  people  in  the 
United  States,  who,  while  eagerly  professing  to 
love  and  spread  its  principles,  strongly  opposed 
its  extension  to  their  own  negro  slaves.  Their 
conduct  and  sentiments  upon  this  sad  subject 
evidently  disgusted  and  even  irritated  Dickens 
extremely.  But  since  "  Chuzzlewit "  and  the 
**  American  Notes "  were  written,  the  good  in- 
fluences of  men  like  Bevan  seem  to  have  practi- 
cally overcome  that  of  the  Bricks,  Chokers,  and 
Divers,  both  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  in 
a  much    more    friendly    feeling   towards    England. 
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It  is  not  unlikely  that  such  popular  works,  sar- 
castic but  not  hostile,  yet  interesting  and  true, 
have  contributed  to  these  ends,  and  especially 
among  the  rising  generation  in  America.  At 
first  great  anger  was  roused  in  America  by  part 
of  "Chuzzlewit"  and  the  "Notes,"  and,  in  com- 
plaint and  indignation,  the  Bricks  and  Chokers 
seem  to  have  overpowered  the  Bevans  for  a 
time.'  But  these  feelings  gradually  subsided,  and 
in  great  measure  even  changed,  among  the  most 
intelligent  Americans  who  were  able  to  appreciate 
the  motives  of  so  great  and  excellent  a  writer. 
Accordingly  during  a  later  visit  in  the  United 
States,  Dickens  was  extremely  well  received  by 
the  American   public,  and  made  a  speech  at  New 


'  During  the  issue  of  "  Chuzzlewit,"  Dickens  wrote  to 
Forster:  "  I  gather  from  a  letter  I  had  this  morning  that 
'  Martin  '  has  set  them  all  stark,  staring,  raving  mad  across 
the  water.  Don't  you  think  the  time  has  come  when  I  ought 
to  state  that  such  public  entertainments  as  I  received  in 
the  States  were  either  accepted  before  I  went  out,  or  in 
the  first  week  after  my  arrival  there,  and  that  as  soon  as  I 
began  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  country  I  set  my 
face  against  any  public  recognition  whatever?"  ("Life  of 
Dickens,"  vol.  ii.,  chap,  iii.) 

9 
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York  (April  i8,  1868),  in  which  he  thus  acknow- 
ledged the 

amazing  changes  moral,  changes  physical,  changes  in  the  amount 
of  land  subdued  and  peopled,  changes  in  the  rise  of  vast  new 
cities,  .  .  .  changes  in  the  graces  and  amenities  of  life, 
changes  in  the  Press,  without  whose  advancement  no  advance- 
ment can  take  place  anywhere.  .  .  .  Wherever  I  have  been, 
in  the  smallest  places,  equally  with  the  largest,  I  have  been 
received  with  unsurpassable  politeness,  delicacy,  sweet  temper, 
hospitality,  consideration,  and  with  unsurpassable  respect  for 
the  privacy  daily  enforced  upon  me  by  the  nature  of  my 
avocation  here  and  the  state  of  my  health.  This  testimony, 
so  long  as  I  live,  and  so  long  as  my  descendants  have  any 
legal  right  in  my  books,  1  shall  cause  to  be  republished  as 
an  appendi.x  to  every  copy  of  those  two  books  of  mine  in 
which  I  have  referred  to  America.* 

While  Martin  and  Mark  are  trying  their 
fortunes  in  America  the  success  of  the  old  knave 
Pecksniff  is  at  its  height.  He  apparently  has 
great  influence  over  old  Martin,  while  he  gladly 
arranges  his  second  daughter's  marriage  with 
Martin's  relation,  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  the  chief 
villain  of  this  story.  Jonas  is  the  only  child  of 
Anthony  Chuzzlewit,  a  rich  London  merchant, 
who  is  nearly  as  hard  and  avaricious  as  the  two 

'  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"   "  American  Notes." 
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old  usurers  in  "  Nickleby."     He  treats  his  faithful 
old  clerk,    Chuffey,    however,   tolerably  well,   who, 
though   weak   and  nervous,  is  very  observant  and 
much    attached    to    him.     Dickens   leaves  nothing 
undone  in  describing  Jonas  as  odious  and  repulsive 
as  a  man  can  well   be.      Base,  cruel,  false,  mean, 
ugly,    and   vulgar,    he    is    literally    the   incarnation 
of  all  human   vices   in  their  most  repulsive    form. 
Yet  he  is  not  a  man  of  talent  fortunately,  and  too 
sullen   and   disagreeable    to  have    much    influence 
with    any   one  ;  nor,    indeed,    does    he   attempt  it. 
He  is,  however,  very  rich,  and  is,  for  this  reason 
only,  a   good    match   for   Miss    Pecksniff,    and  his 
fortune    is    all    that   her   father  thinks    of.      This 
Miss    Mercy    Pecksniff  seems    to   almost    change 
her    character    with    her    name.      She    is    at    first 
thoughtless,  silly,  and  affected  ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Jonas 
Chuzzlewit,  she  becomes  sadder  with  a  vengeance, 
and    wiser    also,    and    is    very    kind    to    poor    old 
Chuffey,  who  shares  with  her  the  unpleasant  conse- 
quences of  Mr.  Jonas's  malevolent  and  evil  nature. 
His    father    Anthony,    even     before     his    son's 
marriage,   is  a  great  invalid,   and   becomes   rapidly 
worse,    though    retaining    his    senses ;    while    old 
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Chuffey,  grieved  at  his  master's  illness,  and  terrified 
at  Jonas,  becomes  nearly  as  helpless  as  Anthony, 
and  thus  these  two  old  men  are  both  in  Jonas's  power. 
The  latter  is,  therefore,  complete  master  of  the 
house,  and  watches  his  father's  rapid  decline  with 
evident  satisfaction  ;  and  dark  hints  are  given, 
which  gradually  become  more  distinct,  that  Mr. 
Chuzzlewit  has  been  secretly  poisoned  by  his  son. 
Accordingly,  old  Anthony  dies  rather  suddenly, 
and  Chuffey,  though  confused  and  feeble,  reveals 
some  suspicions  of  the  truth,  and  falls  ill  himself ; 
but  shortly  before  Anthony's  death,  the  redoubtable 
Mrs.  Gamp — partly  nurse,  partly  midwife,  but 
thorough  impostor — comes  not  indeed  to  the  rescue 
but  to  increase  the  confusion  in  the  story,  and  to 
amuse  the  reader.  This  woman  is  described  from 
an  original  personage  whom  Dickens  knew,  which 
makes  his  description  the  more  interesting  and 
true  to  nature.  ^     In  Dickens's  wonderfully  amusing 

"■  "  Mrs.  Gamp's  original  was  in  reality  a  person  hired  by  a 
most  distinguished  friend  of  his  own,  a  lady,  to  take  charge  of 
an  invalid  very  dear  to  her"  (Forster's  "  Life  of  Dickens,"  vol.  ii.). 

It  would  be  a  good  subject  for  a  painter — Mr.  Dickens  con- 
templating and  examining,  in  fact,  drawing  out,  the  Mrs.  Gamp 
of  reality. 
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sketch  it  is  impossible  to  dislike  this  drunken 
cunning,  worthless  old  impostor  as  she  deserves, 
and  the  reason  is  evident.  Whenever  and  wher- 
ever she  appears  she  brings  fun,  wit,  and  laughter 
with  her,  all  of  which  are,  indeed,  required  to 
brighten  and  relieve  such  a  gloomy  story  as 
"  Chuzzlewit  "  is  in  most  respects.  Mrs.  Gamp's 
first  employment  in  the  story  is  in  nursing  a 
young  man  named  Lewsome,  who  recovers  in 
spite  of  her.  While  all  readers  enjoy  Mrs.  Gamp 
and  rejoice  whenever  she  appears,  she  yet  would 
be  anything  but  a  cheerful  sight  in  a  real  sick 
room,  for  a  more  selfish,  useless,  troublesome  old 
impostor  never  existed.  After  nursing  Lewsome, 
she  for  a  short  time  attends  old  Anthony  Chuzzle- 
wit, and  is  afterwards  employed  both  to  nurse 
and  watch  the  old  clerk  Chuffey  by  the  guilty 
Jonas,  who  dreads  his  revealing  any  suspicions 
of  his  father's  death.  But  durina  all  these  various 
employments,  and  doubtless  in  many  previous  ones 
— for  Mrs.  Gamp  is  quite  in  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf — her  charitable  principles  are  unchanged  and 
unchangeable. 
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This  world-famous  personage  has  passed  into  and  become 
one  with  the  language,  which  her  own  parts  of  speech  have 
certainly  not  exalted  or  refined.  To  none  even  of  Dickens's 
characters  has  there  been  such  a  run  of  popularity,  and  she  will 
remain  among  the  everlasting  triumphs  of  fiction,  a  superb 
masterpiece  of  English  humour. ' 


A  certain  Mrs.  Harris,  only  existing  in  Mrs. 
Gamp's  imagination,  she  always  refers  to  as  her 
friend  and  patroness,  while  she  impressively  says 
to  new  employers  : — 

"Leave  the  bottle  on  the  chimley-piece,  and  don't  ask  me 
to  take  none,  but  let  me  put  my  lips  to  it  when  I  am  so 
dispoged." 

Without  this  arranorement  her  valuable  services 
would  probably  be  withheld,  or  very  inefficiently 
performed.  Yet  she  has  actually  persuaded  many 
people  that  she  is  an  excellent  nurse,  and  drinks, 
robs,  and  tyrannises  often  to  her  heart's  content. 
While  awaitinof  her  friend,  Mrs.  Prior,  to  have 
tea  with  her,  and  carefully  arranging  the  room 
for  her  reception,    Mrs.    Gamp    thus    morally  and 

'  Forster's  "  Life  of  Dickens,"  vol.  ii. 
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truthfully  describes  to  herself  what  her  own  practical 
principles  are : — 

"  There !  Now  drat  you,  Betsey,  don't  be  long  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Gamp,  apostrophising  her  absent  friend.  "  For  I  can't  abear  to 
wait,  I  do  assure  you.  To  wotever  place  I  goes,  I  sticks  to  this 
one  mortar,  *  I'm  easily  pleased  ;  it  is  but  little  as  I  wants  ;  but 
I  must  have  that  little  of  the  best,  and  to  the  minit  when  the 
clock  strikes,  else  we  do  not  part  as  I  could  wish,  but  bearin 
malice  in  our  arts.' " 

The  quarrel  with  her  old  fellow  nurse,  Betsey 
Prig,  much  like  herself,  though  inferior  in  wit 
and  cunning  (chap,  xlix.),  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  and  thoroughly  comic  scenes  in  the 
whole  book.^  Mrs.  Prig  arrives  late  at  Mrs. 
Gamp's  tea,  in  the  house  of  Jonas,  where  she  is 
nursing  old  Chuffey,  and  before  their  quarrel  begin 
to  drink   together. 


'& 


*•  Mr.  Chuffey,  Betsey,"   said  Mrs.   Gamp,    "  is  weak    in   his 
mind.     Excuge  me  if  I  makes  remark,  that  he  may  be  neither 


*  Mr.  Dickens's  good  nature  about  his  books  was  one  of 
his  many  agreeable  qualities.  I  well  remember  his  hearty  laugh, 
and  the  merry  look  in  his  large,  brilliant  eyes  as  he  said,  after 
hearing  me  repeat  a  few  words  from  this  scene,  "  Ah  !  I  see  you 
could  pass  your  examination." 
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so  weak  as  people  thinks,  nor  people  may  not  think  he  is  so 
weak  as  they  pretends,  and  what  I  knows,  I  knows  ;  and  what 
you  don't,  you  don't ;  so  do  not  ask  me,  Betsey.  But  Mr. 
Chuffey's  friends  have  made  propojals  for  his  bein'  took  care 
on,  and  has  said  to  me,  "Mrs.  Gamp,  will  you  undertake  it? 
We  couldn't  think,'  they  says,  'of  trusting  him  to  nobody  but 
you,  for,  Sairey,  you  are  gold  as  has  passed  through  the  furnage.' " 

But  the  quarrel  arises  when  Betsey  Prig  tries  to 
drink  more  than  her  fair  share  from  the  tea-pot 
which  is  between  them  : — 

It  was  more  than  Mrs.  Gamp  could  bear.     She  stopped  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Prig  with  her  own,  and  said  with  great  feeling : 
"  No,  Betsey  !     Drink  fair,  wotever  you  do  ! " 

It  is  then  that  Mrs.  Gamp  again  mentions  Mrs. 
Harris,  whose  existence  Mrs.  Prig,  for  the  first 
time,  denies,  and  they  part  company,  equally 
offended  with  each  other.  Yet  the  long-continued 
success  of  two  such  arrant  old  impostors  as 
Pecksniff  and  Mrs.  Gamp  would  be  too  provoking, 
but  that  readers  feel  convinced  that  the  former 
must  be  detected  and  punished,  while  the  latter 
is  so  comic  and  amusing  that  is  impossible  to 
wish  her  treated  as  she  deserves  ;  for  she  certainly 
enlivens  this  story  most  effectively,  which  without 
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her  would  not  be  a  very  cheerful  one.  The 
many  crimes  of  Jonas,  and  his  suicide  after 
murdering  his  swindling  associate,  Montague  Tigg  ; 
the  shocking  revelation,  by  old  Chuffey,  of  Jonas 
having  poisoned  his  father,  together  with  his 
brutality  towards  his  young  wife  ;  the  persecution 
of  Miss  Graham  by  Pecksniff;  and  the  many  hard- 
ships endured  by  Pinch  and  his  sister,  with  other 
gloomy  scenes  and  incidents,  rather  depress  the 
readers  of  "  Chuzzlewit,"  and  render  the  attendance 
of  Mrs.  Gamp  quite  indispensable. 

The  story  ends  happily,  however,  for  all  the  well- 
deserving  characters.  Young  Martin,  after  his 
short  American  visit,  returns  home,  regains  his 
grandfather's  favour,  and,  of  course,  is  to  marry 
Miss  Graham.  Mark  Tapley  returns  to  England 
with  him  merrier  than  ever,  and  takes  to  wife  a 
worthy  fat  landlady,  Mrs.  Lupin,  and  brighter  days 
at  last  shine  on  poor  Tom  Pinch  and  his  sister 
Ruth  ;  while  Mr.  Pecksniff,  to  the  relief  of  the 
reader  and  evidently  of  the  author,  is  both  de- 
nounced and  soundly  thrashed  by  old  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  before  a  numerous  and  approving  as- 
sembly.   The  pleasure  with  which  Dickens  describes 
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PecksnifFs  castigation  and  exposure  is  apparent. 
For  throughout  he  evidently  abhors  and  loathes 
this  man  as  much  as,  if  not  more,  than  any  of  his 
creations.  Pecksniff  is  no  doubt  an  odious  humbug, 
a  mean,  selfish,  unscrupulous  hypocrite,  and  among 
some  silly  or  unfortunate  people  he  would  doubtless 
prove  a  petty  tyrant.  But  beside  dangerous  villains 
like  Fagin,  Sikes,  Ralph  Nickleby,  and  Jonas 
Chuzzlewit,  he  is  surely  comparatively  harmless ; 
and  yet  of  all  Dickens's  rogues  or  villains, 
there  is  none  towards  whom  he  evinces  a  keener 
aversion  or  disgust.  Mrs.  Gamp,  though  detected 
and  exposed  in  many  ways,  is  apparently  left  to 
pursue  her  old  courses,  and  becomes  perhaps  rather 
more  good-natured  than  at  her  first  appearance. 
Any  punishment  for  her  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  for  despite  her  constant  roguery,  lies,  and 
drunkenness,  she  has  amused  and  cheered  the 
reader  far  too  much  for  anything  of  the  sort 
to  be  desired.  The  eldest  Miss  Pecksniffs  dis- 
appointment in  the  fiight  of  her  half-crazy  lover, 
Mr.  Moddle,  on  the  wedding-day,  is  the  last  scene 
in  the  book,  and  a  most  amusing  one.  Mr.  Moddle 
writes  a  distracted  letter   to    the    expectant  bride, 
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received  by  her  on  the  intended  wedding-day.  It 
is  a  crazy  composition,  full  of  comic  absurdities  ; 
it  begins  : — 

"  Ever  injured  Miss  Pecksniff, — Ere  this  reaches  you,  the 
undersigned  will  be — if  not  a  corpse — on  the  way  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  Send  not  in  pursuit.  I  never  will  be  taken 
alive!" 

And  it  ends  :  — 

"  Farewell !  Be  the  proud  bride  of  a  ducal  coronet,  and  forget 
me !  Long  may  it  be  before  you  know  the  anguish  with  which 
I  now   subscribe    myself— amid   the   tempestuous   bowlings    of 

the — sailors. 

Unalterably, 

Never  yours, 

Augustus." 

Miss  Pecksniff  is  far  more  like  her  odious  father 
than  her  poor  younger  sister,  who,  after  enduring 
Jonas  Chuzzlewit's  cruelty,  becomes  a  rather  more 
interesting  person  than  the  nominal  heroine,  Miss 
Graham.  This  story  rather  disappointed  the 
author  and  his  friends  in  its  sale  and  in  being  less 
popular  than  its  predecessors.'     Yet  in  the  author's 

'  •'  By  much  the  most  masterly  of  his  writings — hitherto  the 
public  had  rallied  to  it  in  far  less  numbers  than  to  any  of  its 
predecessors  "  (Forster's  "  Life  of  Dickens,"  vol.  ii.). 
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opinion  "  Chuzzlewit "  was  superior  to  some  of  his 
previous  works,'  which  seems  surprising,  for  surely 
"Pickwick,"  "OHver  Twist,"  "  Nickleby,"  and 
"  Barnaby,"  in  wit,  pathos,  vigour,  or  descriptive 
power,  ahke  exceed  it.  Mrs.  Gamp,  indeed,  is 
a  host  in  herself,  and  so  are  Pecksniff  and  Tapley  ; 
but  all  the  other  characters,  whether  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  were  surpassed  by  Dickens's  former 
creations.  Poor  Tom  Pinch  scarcely  interests 
readers  as  much  as  he  does  the  author ;  Jonas  is, 
perhaps,  more  repulsive  than  natural,  mean,  dull, 
and  cowardly,  and  without  even  wit,  spirit,  or 
ability.  The  American  part  of  this  book,  though 
very  striking  and  instructive,  is  rather  brief,  and 
no  American  characters  are  involved  in  the  plot 
of  the  story.  Of  all  Dickens's  early  works  this  was 
about  the  least  popular  ;  but  it  gradually  became 
more  appreciated  by  the  public,  chiefly,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  irresistible  influence  of  Mrs.  Gamp. 
Still  it  has  never  been  such  a  general  favourite 
as  "  Pickwick  "  and  "  Nickleby,"  nor  does  it  equal 
"Oliver  Twist"  or  "Barnaby  Rudge "  in  pathetic 
description  or  dramatic  interest. 

'  Forster's  "  Life  of  Dickens." 
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T  N  this  story  the  hero  tells  his  own  history 
-*■  from  infancy  to  manhood.  It  has  a  peculiar 
interest,  owing  to  some  of  David's  acquaintances 
and  personal  experiences  being  derived  from  those 
of  Dickens  himself,  and  its  popularity  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  work,  except  "  Pickwick." 
David  Copperfield  is  an  only  child,  born  after  his 
father's  death,  and  for  some  time  lives  with  his 
widowed  mother  and  a  kind,  faithful  nurse, 
Peggotty,  who,  being  much  older  than  his  delicate 
mother,  and  long  in  her  service,  is  a  nurse  to  her 
also.  Mrs.  Copperfield  is  a  simple-minded,  affec- 
tionate, and  very  timid  person,  amiable  and  gentle. 
David  himself  resembles  little  Paul  Dombey  in  his 
keen  observation  and  natural,  even  precocious, 
intelligence,  but  he  is  far  more  shrewd,  lively,  and 
practical,  even  as  a  child.  The  dreamy  ideas  and 
vague  fancies,  which  alike  delight  and  torment  such 
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imaginative  children  as  Paul  and  Little  Nell,  are 
unknown  to  him,  yet  from  first  to  last  he  is  an 
extremely  interesting  and  pleasing  character.  He 
also  has  many  troubles  and  sorrows,  especially  in 
childhood,  but  his  high  spirits  and  sound  common 
sense  alike  support  him  through  all  his  interesting 
life.  Yet  he  lives  entirely  in  England,  and  is  not 
in  a  position  of  any  particular  interest  or  im- 
portance. He  makes  few  if  any  friends  among 
influential  or  talented  people.  All  his  acquaintances 
are  of  the  middle  or  lower  ranks  of  life,  chiefly  in 
London  or  its  neighbourhood,  and,  as  usual  in 
Dickens's  heroes,  he  makes  little  or  no  allusion  to 
religious  or  political  subjects.  Perhaps  few  authors, 
except  Dickens,  could  have  made  out  of  such  mate- 
rials a  story  of  such  surpassing  interest  and  general 
information  about  English  life  and  character.  But 
he  has  succeeded  so  completely  that  the  reader's 
interest  is  entirely  absorbed  in  this  story,  and  no 
subjects  of  additional  interest  are  desired  beyond 
those  which  its  pages  present. 

David's  early  life  is  most  unhappy ;  his  weak 
mother  marries  a  second  husband,  Mr.  Murdstone, 
a  harsh,  brutal  man,  who,  with  an  equally  odious 
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sister,  ill-use  poor  David  and  torment  his  unfortu- 
nate mother,  who  is  utterly  unable  to  protect  either 
herself  or  her  child  from  their  severity  and  even 
cruelty.  During  this  time  of  domestic  trouble  poor 
Nurse  Peggotty's  affectionate  conduct  to  her  luck- 
less mistress  and  to  little  David  is  most  touchingly 
told,  rousing  the  reader's  indignation  against  the 
tyrannical  Murdstones  to  the  utmost.  They  soon 
send  him  to  school,  and  on  his  way  thither  David 
has  some  very  amusing  adventures.  Although  very 
acute  and  intelligent,  he  is  a  trustful,  unsuspicious 
boy  ;  probably  being  an  only  child  and  without  any 
young  friends  of  his  own  age  he  is  all  the  more 
so,  and  is  often  cheated  and  deceived  by  various 
people.  When  he  reaches  Mr.  Creakle's  school 
he  is  harshly,  though  not  cruelly,  treated  by  that 
gentleman,  who,  though  a  mean  tyrant,  is  rather 
better  than  Mr.  Squeers,  and  David  soon  makes 
many  acquaintances  and  a  few  friends. 

Of  the  latter,  the  poor,  good  usher,  Mr.  Mell,  and 
a  quiet,  sensible  youth  named  Traddles,  are  the 
most  deserving ;  but  David's  chief  companion, 
whom  he  both  likes  and  admires,   as  being  older, 

handsomer,    richer,    and    cleverer    than    himself,    is 

10 
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the  spoilt  youth,  James  Steerforth.  He,  Hke 
David,  is  an  only  child  of  a  widowed  mother,  and 
is  the  richest,  and  therefore  the  favourite,  pupil 
at  Mr.  Creakle's  not  very  respectable  establishment. 
Steerforth  soon  discovers  through  young  Copper- 
field  about  Mr.  Mell's  poor  circumstances,  which 
he  artfully  reveals  to  Mr.  Creakle,  and  thereby 
procures  the  honest  usher's  immediate  dismissal 
from  the  school,  Mr.  Creakle's  vulgar  pride  being 
materially  wounded  at  hearing  that  his  assistant's 
mother  is  living  on  charity  in  an  almshouse.  Steer- 
forth's  spiteful  meanness  in  this  matter  ought  surely 
to  have  warned  David  against  him,  but  his  open, 
frank  manners  completely  deceive  Copperfield, 
as  well  as  others,  but  not  Traddles,  who  takes 
Mr.  Mell's  part,  for  which  he  is  promptly  caned 
by  the  master  and  ridiculed  by  Steerforth. 

While  David  is  at  this  school,  his  mother  dies 
rather  suddenly,  and  he  returns  to  his  desolate 
home,  where  he  hears  from  the  faithful  Peggotty 
the  last  news  of  his  mother,  and  of  her  harsh 
treatment  by  the  unfeeling  Murdstones.  Peggotty 's 
account  and  description  of  her  poor  mistress's 
death    is   one    of   the    most   pathetic    parts    of  the 
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book,  but  it  is  depressing  to  the  sympathetic  reader 
that  the  odious  Murdstones  are  never  punished  in 
the  least.  David,  however,  gets  their  leave  to 
accompany  Peggotty  on  a  visit  to  her  brother's 
house.  This  abode  is  made  out  of  a  boat  in 
Yarmouth,  and  David  had  visited  it  before,  when 
quite  a  child.  He  now  finds  his  nurse's  brother, 
Mr.  Peggotty,  and  his  nephew  Ham,  and  his  niece 
little  Emily,  who  are  first  cousins.  These  poor 
Yarmouth  people  are  all  favourites  with  the  author, 
and  soon  become  so  with  the  reader.  Mr.  Peggotty 
and  Ham,  though  poor  and  ignorant,  are  not  only 
very  honest,  but  possess  a  refinement  of  thought 
and  feeling  rare  among  any  class  of  men,  and 
seldom  indeed  attributed  to  theirs.  They  might 
have  been  good  and  true  in  all  essential  points 
of  character,  without  possessing  that  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  peculiar  tenderness  which  Dickens 
gives  them.  Copperfield  himself  says  that  Ham 
Peggotty  had 

the  soul  of  a  gentleman. 

This  expression  is  remarkable.  In  this  instance 
it  means  that  a  poor  and  ignorant  young  boatman 
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was  naturally  gifted,  not  only  with  those  good 
qualities  which  are  common  to  all  classes,  but  that 
he  added  to  these  a  certain  refinement  of  thought 
and  delicacy  of  feeling,  usually  the  result  of  study 
or  enlightenment,  and  which  the  worldly  advan- 
tages of  some  persons  place  in  their  power,  though 
in  Dickens's  opinion,  not  exclusively. 

Shakespeare  writes,  *'  The  hand  of  little  employ- 
ment hath  the  daintier  sense,"  and  these  two 
Peggottys,  uncle  and  nephew,  might  have  been, 
perhaps,  more  natural,  considering  their  circum- 
stances, with  less  delicacy  of  feeling,  but  with 
undiminished  sterling  good  qualities.  Their  sister 
and  aunt,  nurse  Peggotty,  seems,  therefore,  more 
natural  than  either  ;  she  is  a  noble  specimen  of  a 
thoroughly  faithful  and  affectionate  servant,  without 
that  mental  refinement  which  may  adorn,  yet  can 
hardly  be  said  to  materially  alter,  the  character. 
But  Copperfield's  graphic  description  of  all  the 
Peggottys,  and  their  primitive  way  of  life  in  their 
Yarmouth  boat,  is  one  of  the  most  original  and 
interesting  parts  of  this  story.  His  kind  nurse 
Peggotty  marries  a  surly,  but  not  ill-natured,  silent 
man,    named   Barkis,   a  carrier,   not  worthy   of  her 
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indeed ;  but  he  gives  her  a  home,  and  her  circum- 
stances are  consequently  improved. 

David  is  soon  sent  by  his  harsh  stepfather  to 
a  wine-merchant's  office  in  London,  presided  over 
by  himself,  and  here  young  Copperfield  makes 
friends  with  a  strange  character,  a  certain  Mr. 
Wilkins  Micawber,  who,  though  a  great  oddity, 
is  friendly  to  the  boy,  and  a  remarkable  character 
in  the  book.  Yet  David  is  very  unhappy  at  this 
office  of  Murdstone  and  Grinby's,  having  no 
attached  friends,  save  the  Peggottys,  and  no  home 
to  return  to  ;  he,  therefore,  takes  the  bold  resolu- 
tion, for  one  of  his  age,  to  visit  his  aunt.  Miss 
Betsy  Trotwood,  of  whom  he  had  heard  but  never 
seen.  He  well  remembers  hearing-  of  her  strange 
visit  to  his  mother  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and 
of  her  utter  disappointment  at  having  a  nephew 
instead  of  a  niece,  and  promptly  disappearing  like 
"  a  discontented  fairy "  upon  David's  sex  being 
announced  to  her  disappointed  ears.  Both  Mrs. 
Copperfield  and  Peggotty  had  always  mentioned 
this  strange  visitor  with  dread,  as  a  tall,  stern- 
looking  woman,  who  frightened  them  by  her  sudden 
appearance   at    such   a   time,    and    by   her    abrupt 
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manners.  Yet  David  never  heard  anything  posi- 
tively evil  of  his  aunt,  who  is  now  his  nearest,  if 
not  only  relative.  Copperfield's  own  quick  fancy 
and  inquisitive  spirit  combine  with  his  desolate 
position  in  tempting  him  to  appeal  to  this 
mysterious   lady   for   assistance   and   relief. 

Accordingly  he  leaves  Murdstone  and  Grinby's 
establishment,  and,  after  being  cheated  and  robbed 
on  his  journey,  arrives  at  his  aunt's  neat  little 
house  near  Dover,  Peggotty  having  sent  him 
Miss  Trotwood's  address.  Poor  David  is  now 
in  a  woeful  condition — not  only  robbed  of  the 
little  money  sent  him  by  Peggotty,  but  forced  to 
sell  some  of  his  clothes,  at  disadvantage,  to  pay 
his  journey  expenses.  He  at  length  reaches  and 
enters  his  aunt's  neat  little  garden,  and  there 
stands  a  famished  boy,  half-starved  and  half- 
clothed.  Now  to  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood  any  boy, 
at  any  time,  and  in  any  place,  was  a  disagreeable 
sight,  but  such  a  miserable-looking  specimen 
lurking  in  her  garden  would  surely  have  provoked 
her  beyond  endurance,  under  other  circumstances. 

My  shoes  were  by  this  time  in  a  woeful  condition.  The  soles 
had  shed  themselves  bit  by  bit,  and  the  leathers  had  broken  and 
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burst  until  the  very  shape  and  form  of  shoes  had  departed  from 
them.  My  hat  (which  had  served  me  for  a  night-cap,  too)  was  so 
crushed  and  bent,  that  no  old  battered  handle-less  saucepan  on 
a  dunghill  need  have  been  ashamed  to  vie  with  it.  My  shirt 
and  trousers,  stained  with  heat,  dew,  grass,  and  the  Kentish 
soil  on  which  I  had  slept — and  torn  besides — might  have 
frightened  the  birds  from  my  aunt's  garden  as  I  stood  at  the 
gate.  My  hair  had  known  no  comb  or  brush  since  I  left 
London.  My  face,  neck,  and  hands,  from  unaccustomed 
exposure  to  the  air  and  sun,  were  burnt  to  a  berry-brown. 
From  head  to  foot  I  was  powdered  almost  as  white  with  chalk 
and  dust,  as  if  I  had  come  out  of  a  limekiln.  In  this  plight, 
and  with  a  strong  consciousness  of  it,  I  waited  to  introduce 
myself  to,  and  make  my  first  impression  on,  my  formidable 
aunt.  .  .  . 

There  came  out  of  the  house  a  lady  with  a  handkerchief 
tied  over  her  cap,  and  a  pair  of  gardening  gloves  on  her 
hands,  wearing  a  gardening  pocket  like  a  toll-man's  apron, 
and  carrying  a  great  knife.  .  .  . 

"  Go  away  ! "  said  Miss  Betsey.  .  .  .  *'  Go  along  !  No  boys 
here  ! " 

•'If  you   please,  ma'am,"   I   began. 

She    started  and  looked  up. 

"  If  you   please,   aunt." 

"  Eh  ? "  exclaimed  Miss  Betsey,  in  a  tone  of  amazement. 

"  If  you  please,  aunt,  I  am  your  nephew." 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  "  said  my  aunt.  And  sat  flat  down  in  the  garden- 
path. 

•'  I  am  David  Copperfield,  of  Blunderstone,  in  Suffolk—  where 
you  came,  on  the  night  when  I  was  born,  and  saw  my  dear  mama. 
I  have  been  very  unhappy  since  she  died.     I  have  been  slighted. 
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and  taught  nothing,  and  thrown  upon  myself,  and  put  to  work 
not  fit  for  me.  It  made  me  run  away  to  you.  I  was  robbed 
at  first  setting  out,  and  have  walked  all  the  way,  and  have  never 
slept  in  a  bed  since  I  began  the  journey."  .  .  . 

My  aunt,  with  every  sort  of  expression  but  wonder  discharged 
from  her  countenance,  sat  on  the  gravel,  staring  at  me,  until 
I  began  to  cry;  when  she  got  up  in  a  great  hurry,  collared 
me,  and  took  me  into  the  parlour.  Her  first  proceeding  there 
was  to  unlock  a  tall  press,  bring  out  several  bottles,  and  pour 
some  of  the  contents  of  each  into  my  mouth.  I  think  they 
must  have  been  taken  out  at  random,  for  I  am  sure  I  tasted 
aniseed  water,  anchovy  sauce,  and  salad  dressing. 

At  first  Miss  Trotwood  is  utterly  astonished, 
hears  his  story,  and  finally  adopts  him.  In  vain 
the  Murdstones  demand  his  surrender,  which  Miss 
Trotwood  firmly  refuses,  and  henceforth  David 
has  a  fair  start  in  life,  his  aunt  being  his  best 
friend ;  for  she  is  kind  and  sensible,  though  with 
many  peculiarities,  among  which  is  her  strange 
esteem,  as  well  as  compassion,  for  a  half-witted, 
middle-aged  gentleman,  Mr.  Dick,  who  resides  in 
her  house,  as  a  refuge  from  relations  who  would 
otherwise  have  probably  shortened  his  days  in 
some  asylum  or  other  place  of  confinement. 
Poor  Mr.  Dick  is  a  harmless,  quiet  creature,  who, 
Miss    Trotwood    believes,    possesses    great    good 
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sense,  despite  his  shyness  or  timidity.  Though  a 
shrewd,  sensible  person  generally,  she  has  got 
this  idea  so  firmly  in  her  mind,  that  whatever 
Mr.  Dick  says,  that  is  not  utterly  silly,  she 
fancies  extremely  sensible,  and  a  sign  of  returning 
wisdom. 

Copperfield,  soon  after  his  adoption  by  his  aunt, 
goes  to  Dr.  Strong's  school,  and  makes  acquaint- 
ance with  an  amiable,  though  rather  weak-minded 
old  gentleman,  Mr.  Wickfield,  whose  only  child, 
Agnes,  is  the  future  heroine.  There  is  little  said 
about  her  except  that  she  is  most  dutifully 
attentive  to  her  father,  who  is  lamentably  de- 
ceived and  imposed  on  by  his  knavish  clerk, 
Uriah  Heep,  who  becomes  his  partner  in  business. 
Dr.  Strong,  a  kind,  sensible  man,  takes  little  part 
in  the  story  ;  and  soon  Mr.  Micawber  again 
appears,  and  makes  acquaintance  with  Uriah,  who 
acquires  complete  influence  over  Mr.  Wickfield, 
whom  he  completely  deceives,  but  does  not 
succeed  in  deceiving  Mr.  Micawber.  This  singular 
man  in  some  respects  resembled  Mr.  Dickens's 
own   father,'    but    is   likely   an    exaggeration.     He 

'  Forster's  "  Life  of  Dickens." 
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is  a  man  of  some  ability,  talent,  and  enterprise, 
frank,  idle,  and  fanciful,  fond  of  talking  about 
himself  and  his  personal  feelings  and  emotions. 
He  fails  in  almost  everything  he  undertakes,  yet 
is  never  really  depressed,  though  he  delights  in 
exaggerating  and  detailing  his  misfortunes.  In 
such  a  world  of  keen  competition  as  England 
this  original  and  his  numerous  family  are  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  ruined ;  but  when  they  finally 
emigrate  to  Australia,  Mr.  Micawber  seems  to  fall 
upon  his  feet,  and  to  prosper  for  the  first  time  in 
his  wayward  life.  At  first  the  reader  hardly 
knows  whether  to  like  or  dislike  this  man,  until 
his  detection  and  exposure  of  Uriah  Heep's 
roguery  show  him  to  be  on  the  right  side,  and 
claim  the  readers  cordial  approval. 

This  knavish  clerk,  Uriah  Heep,  is  one  of 
Dickens's  most  carefully  drawn  rogues  ;  he  is  in 
some  respects  a  young  Pecksniff,  cunning  and 
hypocritical,  always  calling  himself  meek  and 
humble,  while  really  both  crafty  and  treacherous. 
He  is  also  frightfully  ugly,  and  very  disagreeable 
in  manner  and  appearance,  which,  with  his  dan- 
gerous   and   vindictive    temper,    make    him    like    a 
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malevolent  goblin  in  a  fairy  tale.  He  is  an  utter 
contrast  to  the  flighty,  yet  good-hearted,  intelligent 
Micawber,  and  the  way  in  which  these  two  originals 
encounter  each  other's  characters  is  very  striking. 
Uriah,  though  much  younger  than  Micawber, 
possesses  precisely  that  practical,  matter-of-fact 
shrewdness  and  common  sense,  of  which  Micawber 
seems  destitute.  Hence  Uriah,  well  knowing 
Micawber's  giddy  imprudence,  forms  a  natural  but 
untrue  estimate  of  him.  The  artful,  practical  Mr. 
Heep  is  more  mistaken  in  such  a  rare  oddity  as 
Micawber,  than  he  would,  perhaps,  have  been  in 
almost  any  other  character,  having  for  years  im- 
posed upon  people  of  far  more  common  sense  and 
apparent  wisdom.  Indeed,  Micawber's  frequent 
failures  and  misfortunes  naturally  impress  a  sharp 
rogue  like  Uriah  with  the  greatest  contempt  for 
his  understanding,  though  he  hopes  to  use  his 
quickness  and  obedience  for  his  own   purposes. 

Yet,  while  cheating  and  deceiving  most  of  his 
acquaintances,  Uriah  undervalues,  or  rather  mis- 
takes Micawber's  character  very  remarkably ;  as 
the  latter,  though  often  saying  and  doing  foolish 
things,     discovers     and     abhors     the     treacherous 
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roguery  of  Uriah.  This  discovery  produces  an 
excellent  effect  on  Mr.  Micawber's  own  wayward, 
flighty  nature.  With  all  his  faults  and  weaknesses 
Micawber  preserves  an  excellent  heart,  and  a 
singularly  unselfish  disposition.  He  also  per- 
ceives Uriah's  contempt  for  himself,  which  that 
worthy  hardly  cares  to  conceal  ;  and  by  detecting 
Uriah's  schemes  to  ruin  Mr.  Wickfield,  Micawber, 
as  it  were,  unconsciously  improves  his  own  mind, 
and  elevates  his  own  character,  at  the  same  time. 
His  natural  imprudence  in  word  and  thought,  for 
the  first  time  practically  outwits  Uriah's  cunning ; 
as  Mr.  Heep's  contempt  for  Micawber's  flighty 
habits  induces  the  latter,  more  than  anything  else 
has  hitherto  done,  to  amend  them,  and  to  devote 
all  his  energies  to  expose  Uriah's  villainy. 

Mr.  Micawber's  pompous  denunciation  of  Uriah 
is  made  in  the  most  amusing  way  before  Betsey 
Trotwood,  Traddles,  and  Copperfield,  and  it  ex- 
plains his  own  extraordinary  character  while 
exposing  Heep's  knavery.  This  admirable  ex- 
posure shows  the  rather  rare  triumph  of  an 
excitable  fanciful  man  over  a  cunning,  practical 
rogue  who  has  hitherto  always   despised  him  : — 
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Mr.   Micawber.  .  .  .  went  on. 

"  In  appearing  before  you  to  denounce  probably  the  most 
consummate  Villain  that  has  ever  existed,  ...  I  ask  no 
consideration  for  myself.  The  victim,  from  my  cradle, 
of  pecuniary  liabilities  to  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
respond,  I  have  ever  been  the  sport  and  toy  of  debasing 
circumstances.  Ignominy,  Want,  Despair,  and  Madness, 
have,  collectively  or  separately,  been  the  attendants  of  my 
career." 

The  relish  with  which  Mr.  Micawber  described  himself,  as 
a  prey  to  these  dismal  calamities,  was  only  to  be  equalled  by 
the  emphasis  with  which  he  read  his  letter  ;  and  the  kind 
of  homage  he  rendered  to  it  with  a  roll  of  his  head,  when  he 
thought  he  had  hit  a  sentence  very  hard  indeed. 

"  In  an  accumulation  of  Ignominy,  Want,  Despair,  and 
Madness,  I  entered  the  oftice — or,  as  our  lively  neighbour 
the  Gaul  would  term  it,  the  Bureau — of  the  Firm,  nominally 
conducted  under  the  appellation  of  Wickiield  and — Heep,  but, 
in  reaUty,  wielded  by — Heep  alone.  Heep,  and  only  Heep, 
is  the  mainspring  of  that  machine.  Heep,  and  only  Heep,  is 
the  Forger  and  the  Cheat." 

Uriah's  fortunate  detection  Micawber  accom- 
plishes with  complete  and  amusing  success,  and 
is  aided  by  Traddles,  Copperfield's  old  school- 
fellow, who,  though  at  first  rather  a  simple 
character,  evinces  great  shrew^dness  and  good 
sense  towards  the  close  of  the  book. 

Besides   the  detection   of  the  hypocrite,    Uriah, 
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the  most  important  events  in  this  long  and  most 
original  story  are  the  conduct  and  fate  of  Steer- 
forth,  and  David's  first  marriage  with  Miss  Dora 
Spenlow.  Steerforth  is  really  the  chief  villain 
of  the  book,  yet  the  reader  is  for  some  time 
rather  in  doubt  about  him.  Copperfield,  though 
so  upright  and  intelligent,  admires  and  even  loves 
him  throughout  with  an  affectionate  respect  some- 
what inconsistent  with  his  usual  sfood  sense,  since 
his  odious  conduct  in  procuring  Mr.  Mell's  dis- 
missal should  have  enlightened  David  as  to  his 
true  character.  Yet,  though  Copperfield  well 
knew  Steerforth's  shameful  conduct  to  the  poor 
usher,  whose  dismissal  he  in  fact  accomplished 
by  violating  David's  confidence  in  himself,  he 
continues  to  be  absolutely  fascinated  by  Steerforth's 
agreeable  conversation,  looks,  and  manners.  Such 
weakness  seems  unworthy  of  Copperfield's  good 
sense  and  right  feelings  ;  but  as  he  never  again 
mentions  Mr.  Mell's  ill-usage,  he  probably  banishes 
it  from  his  memory.  His  two  sincere  and  valued 
friends,  Agnes  Wickfield  and  Traddles,  are, 
however,  undeceived  by  Steerforth.  Agnes, 
indeed,    warns    David   against   him    as    his    "  bad 
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angel,"  and  Traddles  had  when  at  school  openly 
charged  Steerforth  with  having  caused  Mr.  Mell's 
disgraceful  dismissal.  But  Copperfield  hears  both 
his  friends  and  future  wife  with  comparative 
indifference  on  this  subject,  and,  indeed,  warmly 
defends  Steerforth  to  Agnes,  and  believes  him 
all  that  is  good,  generous,  and  noble. 

Many  people  are  easily  captivated  by  agreeable 
manner  and  appearance ;  but  David  possesses 
far  too  much  good  sense  to  be  so  deceived, 
especially  after  the  warnings  both  of  friends  and 
of  experience.  In  fact,  his  obstinate  admiration 
for  Steerforth  is  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  his 
conduct  and  character.  But  he  is  astonished 
and  shocked  when  Steerforth,  whom  he  had 
introduced  to  the  poor  Peggottys,  actually  induces 
little  Emily  to  elope  with  him,  though  she  is 
engaged  to  marry  Ham  Peggotty.  The  scene 
among  the  Peggottys  when  Emily's  elopement  is 
known  is  most  affecting,  and  Copperfield's  regret 
and  sorrow  are  described  very  forcibly.  Steerforth 
apparently  intimates  to  Emily  that  he  means 
to  marry  her,  and  they  go  to  Naples  with  a 
rascally  servant,  named  Littimer,  who  is  Steerforth's 
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valet  and  confidant.  This  man  is  seldom  intro- 
duced, but  the  reader  is  given  to  understand 
that  he  is  a  thorough  villain.  While  abroad 
Steerforth  soon  tires  of  Emily,  and,  instead  of 
marrying  her,  wishes  her  to  marry  his  odious 
servant,  Littimer,  and  secretly  departs,  leaving 
her  completely  in  his  power,  and  charging  him 
to  communicate  his  wishes  to  her.  The  wretched 
Emily  becomes  almost  frantic  at  this  deliberate 
treachery,  and  is  shut  up  in  her  room  by  Littimer  ; 
but  escapes  from  him  and  returns  to  London. 

Steerforth's  conduct  in  this  transaction  seems 
too  base  and  thoroughly  hardened  for  a  youth 
of  his  age  and  reckless  character.  He  had  pre- 
viously confessed  to  David,  how  he  wished  he 
had  a  judicious  father  to  guide  him,  and,  before 
his  elopement  with  Emily,  had  revealed  some 
uneasiness,  and  even  self-reproach.  That  he 
would  soon  tire  of  Emily  and  leave  her  is  natural 
enough  for  him  or  any  other  young  profligate  in 
his  position  ;  but  to  leave  and  secretly  betray 
her  into  the  power  of  a  rogue,  as  he  must  have 
known  Littimer  to  be,  is  an  act  of  base  and 
treacherous    cruelty    worthy   of    an   old    rake    like 
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Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  in  "  Nickleby,"  but  hardly 
reconcilable  with  a  youth  like  Steerforth,  who 
has  several  times  revealed  some  generous  feelings. 
This  wicked  transaction  is  freely  revealed  to 
Copperfield  by  Littimer  in  the  garden  of  Steer- 
forth's  mother,  a  proud,  selfish  woman,  completely 
devoted  to  her  only  son,  and  likes  David  chiefly 
owing  to  his  friendship  for  him. 

Mrs,  Steerforth  is  shocked  and  irritated  at 
hearing  of  her  son's  elopement  with  Emily ;  but 
her  companion.  Miss  Rosa  Dartle,  is  still  more 
furious.  This  woman  is  one  of  those  strange 
characters  which  Dickens  can  describe  so  power- 
fully ;  but,  though  very  original,  and  carefully 
drawn,  she  is  seldom  introduced.  She  has  been 
secretly  in  love  with  young  Steerforth  for  years, 
and  been  the  constant  object  of  his  contempt  and 
ridicule,  for  she  is  older  than  him,  poor,  and  by 
no  means  a  beauty,    though  clever  and  graceful.^ 

'  Mr.  Forster  ("  Life  of  Dickens,"  vol.  iii.)  thinks  that  Miss 
Dartle  is  "  among  the  failures  "  in  this  book ;  yet  she  appears 
thoroughly  consistent,  though  seldom  mentioned,  which  is 
strange  considering  the  conspicuous  part  such  a  character  was 
capable  of  taking  in  the  story ;  but  I  cannot  see  what  failure 
there  is  in  her  delineation  as  she  seems  quite  consistent 
throughout  the  story. 

II 
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Miss  Dartle  arranges  a  meeting  between  Copper- 
field  and  Littimer,  during  which  the  ill-usage 
and  flight  of  Emily  are  related  to  David's  horrified 
astonishment,  but  to  Miss  Dartle's  malignant 
delight.  This  vindictive  woman  had  previously- 
revealed  her  true  character,  when  Mrs.  Steerforth 
and  she  first  heard  of  James  Steerforth's  elope- 
ment from  Mr.  Peggotty,  who  had  earnestly 
hoped  that  Steerforth  would  marry  his  unfortunate 
niece,  which  he  evidently  never  intended. 

This  striking  scene  prepares  the  reader  for 
Mrs.  Steerforth's  and  Rosa  Dartle's  subsequent 
conduct.  These  two  ladies  live  a  retired  life 
together  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  both  devoted 
in  different  ways  to  the  young  profligate,  Steerforth, 
who,  however,  apparently  feels  little  affection 
either  for  his  mother  or  for  her  extraordinary 
companion.  Soon  after  Littimer's  revelation  to 
Copperfield  the  luckless  Emily  is  discovered  and 
visited  by  Rosa  Dartle  in  some  London  lodging. 
Their  interview  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
scenes  in  the  book.  Miss  Dartle's  rage  against 
the  wretched  girl,  whom  she  considers  her 
successful   rival  in  Steerforth's  affections,  is  vented 
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in  furious  denunciation,  and  she  is  avowedly 
allied  with  Littimer  in  persecuting  her  to  the 
utmost.  After  Miss  Dartle  leaves  her,  however, 
Mr.  Peggotty  discovers  her  place  of  refuge,  and 
takes  her  away  with  him,  thus  saving  the  deserted 
and  defenceless  girl  from  the  dangerous  malevolence 
of  the  implacable  Miss  Dartle  and  the  rascal 
Littimer. 

During  the  course  of  these  events  David  marries 
his  first  wife,  Dora  Spenlow.  She  is  at  first 
very  silly  and  childish,  though  affectionate  and 
gentle,  rather  like  David's  account  of  his  own 
mother  at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  and  her 
housekeeping  is  most  amusingly  described ;  while 
the  practical  Miss  Betsey  Trotwood's  kindness 
to  her  is  a  very  pleasing  incident,  considering 
their  respective  characters.  Gradually,  however, 
Dora's  character  develops  more,  and  she  shows 
a  tenderness  and  love  for  Copperfield  and  a 
simple  consciousness  of  her  own  weak  character, 
which  make  her  early  death  a  very  sad  episode 
in  the  story.  Soon  after  this  there  occurs  the 
most  remarkable  and  powerfully  described  event 
in  the  book.     Steerforth,  on  returning  to  England, 
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is  shipwrecked  and  drowned  near  Yarmouth, 
close  to  the  home  of  the  Peggottys,  the  happiness 
of  which  he  had  so  shamefully  ruined ;  and  his 
injured  rival,  Ham  Peggotty,  is  drowned  also  in 
trying  to  save  his  rival  and  others  from  the  waves. 
The  chapter  describing  these  events  is  headed 
**  Tempest,"  and  contains  as  vivid  a  description 
of  a  sea  storm  as  the  celebrated  one  in  Scott's 
*'  Antiquary,"  but  it  ends  in  death  and  sorrow, 
instead  of  in  escape  and  comfort  like  the  latter. 
Copperfield  himself  beholds  this  dreadful  shipwreck, 
which  he  describes  in  most  powerful  language, 
and  then  has  to  announce  its  results  to  Mrs. 
Steerforth  and  Miss  Dartle.  The  former  becomes 
almost  insensible  at  the  fatal  news ;  while  the 
latter,  half  angry  and  half  horrified,  storms  and 
rages,  and  then  devotes  herself,  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  affection  and  reproach,  to  nursing 
Mrs.    Steerforth. 

The  story  after  this  hastens  to  its  conclusion. 
Mr.  Peggotty,  with  Emily  and  the  Micawber 
family,  emigrate  to  Australia,  and  all  prosper  in 
their  new  homes  ;  while  David,  after  the  lapse  of 
some    years,    marries  Agnes  Wickfield,  by   whom 
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he  has  several  children.  The  two  sly  rascals, 
Uriah  Heep  and  Littimer,  are  once  more  intro- 
duced as  prisoners  for  theft  and  forgery,  both 
pretending  to  be  very  penitent  and  religious,  and 
treated  with  absurd,  provoking  indulgence.  The 
book  closes  with  a  beautiful,  pathetic  retrospect, 
David  recalling  to  his  mind  most  of  the  remarkable 
characters  and  stirring  events  he  has  known  during 
his  most  interesting  life  from  infancy  to  middle 
age.  He  himself  is  thoroughly  happy  with  his 
second  wife,  Agnes,  a  superior  person  certainly 
to  poor  Dora,  but  so  little  mentioned  that  she 
is,  perhaps,  the  least  interesting  of  the  two,  as 
remarked  by  Dickens's  biographer.  ^ 

Yet  this  story,  on  the  whole,  leaves  rather  a 
melancholy  impression  on  the  reader,  there  being 
so  much  sadness  throughout ;  while  the  gloomy 
scenes  of  David's  childhood,  the  distress  of  the 
Peggottys,  and  Dora's  death,  are  all  described 
at  great  length,  and  with  peculiar  care.  Though 
there  are  some  amusing  people,  like  Mr.  Micawber, 
there  are  not  many  really  comic  characters,  or 
laughable  scenes  ;  Mr.  Spenlow,  Dora's  pompous 
'  Forster's  "  Life  of  Dickens,"  vol.  iii. 
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father,  throwing  every  kind  of  blame  on  his 
innocent  partner  in  business — Mr.  Jorkins,  whom 
David,  after  Splenlow's  death,  discovers  to  be  a 
most  harmless,  inoffensive  individual — the  roguish 
landlady,  Mrs.  Crupp,  artfully  cheating  poor  David, 
who  lodges  for  some  time  at  her  house — Traddles's 
courtship  of  a  tenth  daughter  in  a  poor,  though 
worthy  family,  and  Mr.  Micawber's  extraordinary 
career  and  witty  sayings — are  the  most  amusing 
incidents  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  Aunt 
Betsey's  worthless  husband,  from  whom  she  is 
separated,  but  supports  all  the  time,  is  a  very 
shadowy  personage,  seldom  mentioned,  and  takes 
no  part  in  the  story.  He  is  probably  introduced 
to  display  his  wife's  many  noble  qualities  to  more 
advantage,  but  in  all  her  peculiar  habits  she 
resembles  an  elderly  single  woman  more  than 
a  wife,  for  she  is  in  fact  the  beau  ideal  of  what 
the  best  and  most  exemplary  old  maid  is  supposed 
to  be.  David's  love  and  esteem  for  his  second 
wife,  Agnes,  are  deep,  sincere,  and  constant  ; 
he  never  mentions  her  without  praise,  but  the 
reader  cannot  take  much  interest  in  her  as  she 
takes   so   little   part   in  any  of  the   events  of  the 
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story.  Copperfield  himself  is  throughout  remark- 
ably consistent  and  lifelike.  The  same  keen 
observation,  shrewd  intelligence,  lively  fancy,  and 
affectionate  nature,  which  he  shows  as  a  child, 
accompany  him  undiminished  through  all  the 
changes  of  boyhood,  youth,  and  middle  age, 
when  the  author  leaves  him  surrounded  by  every 
earthly  comfort  and  blessing.  He  has  indeed 
achieved  all  the  success  which  a  man  in  his  position, 
during  times  of  national  peace,  could  reasonably 
desire.  His  aunt  and  nurse,  the  sole  friends  of 
his  desolate  childhood,  are  now  by  the  process 
of  time  requiring  his  grateful  care  and  protection — 
the  friends  of  his  youth  and  manhood  esteem  him 
more  and  more  in  advancing  age,  while,  with 
his  beloved  wife's  assistance,  he  is  educating 
a  rising  and  flourishing  family,  to  do  their  duty 
in  the  great  battle  of  life,  to  the  trying  test 
of  which  they  are  in  their  turn  approaching. 
Thus  Dickens  leaves  the  favourite  hero  of  his 
later  years,  much  as  he  did  his  first  hero,  the 
worthy  Mr.  Pickwick,  both  deservedly  enjoying 
the  "  brief  sunshine "  of  earthly  happiness  and 
prosperity. 
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•♦  THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD'' 

\  FTER  the  publication  of  "  Dombey  and  Son  " 
-^  ^  and  of  "  Bleak  House,"  Dickens  wrote 
**  Little  Dorrit,"and  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"  all 
London  stones  of  the  same  length,  and  in  the 
same  form  of  illustrated  monthly  numbers.  He 
also  wrote  some  shorter  works,  of  which  the  "  Tale 
of  Two  Cities  "  (London  and  Paris)  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable.  It  is  laid  during  the  French 
Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  though 
most  powerfully  told,  it  is  a  painful  story,  and 
could  hardly  be  otherwise  considering  the  subject. 
He  wrote,  besides,  the  English  tale  of  "  Great 
Expectations,"  which,  if  less  powerfully  written, 
is  more  cheerful  and  pleasing.  The  two  long 
stories  of  "  Little  Dorrit "  and  "  Our  Mutual 
Friend  "  are  inferior  to  his  other  works  in  every 
respect.  They  seem  laboured,  and  as  if  written 
with    difficulty,   like   some    of    the   last   works    of 
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Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  short  narrative  of  the 
"Uncommercial  Traveller"  is  more  worthy  of 
Dickens,  giving  brief  but  graphic  sketches,  chiefly 
in  London  ;  this  little  book  slightly  resembles  the 
**  Sketches  by  Boz  "  in  some  respects,  but  it  seems 
to  have  attracted  less  attention  than  it  deserved. 
Dickens's  description  of  some  laundress  he  had 
probably  known  and  suffered  from  is  specially 
amusing  and  probably  is  taken  from  life  in 
London  : — 

The  genuine  laundress,  too,  is  an  institution  not  to  be  had  in 
its  entirety  out  of  and  away  from  the  genuine  Chambers.  Again, 
it  is  not  denied  you  may  be  robbed  elsewhere.  Elsewhere  you 
may  have — for  money — dishonesty,  drunkenness,  dirt,  laziness, 
and  profound  incapacity.  But  the  veritable  shining,  red-faced 
shameless  laundress,  the  true  Mrs.  Sweeney — in  figure,  colour, 
texture,  and  smell,  like  the  old  damp  family  umbrella;  the  tip-top 
complicated  abomination  of  stockings,  spirits,  bonnet,  limpness, 
looseness,  and  larceny,  is  only  to  be  drawn  at  the  fountain-head. 
Mrs.  Sweeney  is  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  art.  It  requires 
the  united  efforts  of  several  men  to  ensure  that  great  result,  and 
it  is  only  developed  in  perfection  under  an  Honourable  Society 
and  in  an  Inn  of  Court. 

Some  of  his  last  books  certainly  disappointed 
the  public  after  so  many  masterpieces,  and  some 
people    rather   hastily  believed   and   declared    that 
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the  great  mind  which  had  so  long  delighted   and 
interested  them  had  at  length  lost  its  power.     But, 
as    if  to  prove   otherwise,    Dickens's    valuable  life 
was   spared   to    commence    another    story,    "  The 
Mystery   of   Edwin    Drood,"    which,    though    not 
completed,   promised  to  be  a  very  superior  work. 
There  is  more  interest  even  in  this  fragment  than 
in    either    of   the    long    stories,     "  Little    Dorrit " 
and  •'  Our    Mutual    Friend,"   and   far   more   spirit 
and    power.     The    strikingly    original    genius    of 
Dickens,    his    keen    observation,    ready    wit,    and 
power   of    graphic    description,    not    exaggerated, 
but    so    wonderfully     accurate     and     minute,    all 
reappear    in    these     pages.       In     this    last    story 
Dickens,  in  fact,  was  himself  again  ;  the  kasty  idea, 
ignorant  in  some,  envious,   perhaps,    in  others,    of 
his   having  "written  himself  out,"    was  fairly   dis- 
pelled,  when  his  very   sudden  death  deprived  the 
British    nation  of  one  of  the    most   delightful  and 
popular  instructors  in  fiction  that  it  ever  produced. 
The  unfinished  tale  of  *'  Edwin  Drood"  was  there- 
fore   left    to    the     critical     opinion     and     fanciful 
disposition  of  the  public. 

Edwin  Drood  is  a  young  orphan,  betrothed  to  a 
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Miss  Rosa  Bud,  also  an  orphan.  They  are  both 
very  young,  and,  though  friendly  with  each  other, 
have  no  wish  to  marry ;  and  Edwin's  uncle,  named 
Jasper,  secretly  loves  Rosa,  who  dreads  and  dislikes 
him.  The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  partly  in 
London  and  partly  in  Cloisterham,  believed  to  be 
Rochester,  near  which  Dickens  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  Jasper  is  the  villain  of  the  story 
throughout.  He  leads  the  choir  in  Cloisterham 
Cathedral,  and  often  goes  privately  to  London  to 
visit  the  poor  house  of  an  old  woman,  who  gives 
him  doses  of  opium,  and  gradually  suspects  that 
her  mysterious  customer  is  rather  a  dangerous 
person.  The  descriptions  of  Jasper  while  taking 
opium  several  times  in  this  old  woman's  house,  are 
remarkably  careful  and  minute,  for  Dickens  had 
apparently  seen  or  heard  described  persons  under 
its  influence.  Although  Jasper's  words  are  vague 
and  incoherent  while  in  the  dreamy  state  produced 
by  opium,  they  partly  reveal  some  dangerous  designs 
against  some  person  or  persons  unknown.  After 
taking  these  doses,  he  is  in  the  habit  of  returning 
from  London  to  Cloisterham,  and  quietly  resuming 
his   place  among  the  cathedral  choir  without  con- 
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fiding  in  any  one,  and  nobody  suspects  his  secret 
practices. 

The  opening  chapter  in  this  story  is  written  with 
peculiar  brilliancy  and  power  of  expressive  fancy, 
which  claims  attention  at  once  : — 

An  ancient  English  Cathedral  Tower  ?  How  can  the  ancient 
English  cathedral  tower  be  here  ?  The  well-known  massive 
grey  square  tower  of  its  old  cathedral  ?  How  can  that  be  here  ? 
There  is  no  spike  of  rusty  iron  in  the  air,  between  the  eye  and 
it,  from  any  point  of  the  real  prospect.  What  is  the  spike  that 
intervenes,  and  who  has  set  it  up  ?  Maybe  it  is  set  up  by  the 
Sultan's  orders  for  the  impaling  of  a  horde 'of  Turkish  robbers, 
one  by  one.  It  is  so,  for  cymbals  clash,  and  the  Sultan  goes  by 
to  his  palace  in  long  procession.  Ten  thousand  scimitars  flash 
in  the  sun-light,  and  thrice  ten  thousand  dancing  girls  strew 
flowers.  .  ,  . 

Shaking  from  head  to  foot,  the  man  whose  scattered  con- 
sciousness has  thus  fantastically  pieced  itself  together,  at  length 
rises,  supports  his  trembling  frame  upon  his  arms,  and  looks 
around.  He  is  in  the  meanest  and  closest  of  small  rooms. 
.  .  .  He  lies,  dressed,  across  a  large  unseemly  bed,  upon  a 
bedstead  that  has  indeed  given  way  under  the  weight  upon  it. 
Lying,  also  dressed,  and  also  across  the  bed,  not  longwise,  are 
a  Chinaman,  a  Lascar,  and  a  haggard  woman.  The  two  first 
are  in  a  sleep  or  stupor  ;  the  last  is  blowing  at  a  kind  of  pipe,  to 
kindle  it.  And  as  she  blows,  and,  shading  it  with  her  lean  hand, 
concentrates  its  red  spark  of  light,  it  serves  in  the  dim  morning 
as  a  lamp  to  show  him  what  he  sees  of  her. 

"  Another  ?  "  says  this  woman  in  a  querulous,  rattling  whisper. 
"Have  another?" 
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He  looks  about  him,  with  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

"  Ye've  smoked  as  many  as  five  since  ye  come  in  at  midnight. 
.  .  .  Poor  me,  poor  me,  my  head  is  so  bad  !  .  .  .  Ye'U  pay  up 
according,  deary,  won't  ye  ?  " 

Jasper  vainly  tries  to  rouse  the  sleeping  China- 
man and  Lascar,  the  woman  also  falls  asleep,  and 
though  all  three  mutter  words,  he  cannot  understand 
them.  Jasper  then  exclaims  "  Unintelligible  " 
to  himself,  pays  the  woman,  and  leaves  the  house. 
Dickens  proceeds  describing  Jasper's  return  to  his 
cathedral  duties  so  strangely  at  variance  with  his 
secret  and  mysterious  intercourse  with  the  old 
opium  seller  : — 

That  same  afternoon,  the  massive  grey  square  tower  of  an  old 
cathedral  rises  before  the  sight  of  a  jaded  traveller.  .  .  .  The 
choir  are  getting  on  their  sullied  white  robes  in  a  hurry,  when 
he  arrives  among  them,  gets  on  his  own  robe,  and  falls  into  the 
procession  filing  in  to  service.  Then,  the  sacristan  locks  the 
iron-barred  gates  that  divide  the  sanctuary  from  the  chancel, 
and  all  of  the  procession,  having  scuttled  into  their  places,  hide 
their  faces ;  and  then  the  intoned  words  :  "  When  the  Wicked 

Man "    rise    among   groins  of  arches   and   beams  of  roof, 

awakening  muttered  thunder. 

The  first  scenes  of  this  very  original  and  inter- 
esting story  are  laid  chiefly  in  Cloisterham,  where  a 
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worthy  Minor  Canon,  Mr.  Crisparkle,  is  a  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  deceitful,  unscrupulous  Jasper.  The 
Dean,  also,  seems  a  worthy  man,  though  formal  and 
pompous.  He  is  seldom  mentioned  ;  but  a  whim- 
sical auctioneer,  Mr.  Sapsea,  is  clearly  meant  to  be 
one  of  the  most  amusing  characters  ;  he  is  an 
absurd,  vain,  pompous  man,  but  neither  he,  the  stiff 
Dean,  nor  the  good,  frank  Mr.  Crisparkle,  have  the 
least  idea  what  a  dangerous  man  Mr.  Jasper  really 
is,  though  they  see  him  constantly,  and  naturally 
think  they  know  him  well.  Jasper's  whole  mind  is 
absorbed  by  his  unrequited  love  for  Rosa,  and  he, 
therefore,  secretly  detests  his  nephew,  Edwin,  with 
intense  bitterness  ;  but  in  reality  he  has  no  cause 
to  consider  young  Drood  his  rival,  for  Rosa  and  he 
are  now  both  resolved  to  break  off  the  marriaofe 
engagement  which  has  been  made  for  them  when 
children.  About  this  time  Mr.  Crisparkle  receives 
into  his  house  two  young  people,  Neville  Landless, 
and  his  sister,  Helena,  both  orphans,  who  arrive 
at  Cloisterham  from  Ceylon  with  their  guardian, 
Mr.  Honey  thunder.  The  latter  is  a  professed 
philanthropist,  constantly  speechifying  on  behalf  of 
philanthropy  and    general    brotherhood,  but    he    is 
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really  a  harsh,  unfeeling,  insolent  impostor.  Neville 
and  his  sister  greatly  dislike  this  man,  but  are 
delighted  with  Mr.  Crisparkle.  Helena  goes  to 
a  young  ladies'  seminary  in  Cloisterham,  kept  by  a 
worthy  Miss  Twinkleton,  where  Rosa  Bud  is  also 
residing,  and  Neville  takes  up  his  abode  with 
Mr.  Crisparkle.  These  two  have  many  private 
conferences,  the  good  sense  and  amiability  of 
Mr.  Crisparkle  producing  an  excellent  effect  on 
the  passionate  yet  grateful  nature  of  his  pupil. 

In  one  of  their  conversations  (chap,  vii.)  Dickens 
indulges  his  fanciful  imagination,  perhaps  rather 
too  freely.  Neville  when  walking  in  Cloisterham 
streets  with  Crisparkle,  whom  he  is  overjoyed  to 
find  so  kind  and  friendly,  says  that  the  beautiful 
aspect  of  the  old  city  in  the  moonlight  inclines 
him  particularly  to  open  his  heart,  to  which  Mr. 
Crisparkle  replies  that — 

it  is  salutary  to  listen  to  such  influences. 

But  had  there  been  no  such  chance  influence,  it 
would  have  been  equally  right  and  wise  for  Neville 
to  confide  in  Mr.  Crisparkle.  It  would  surely, 
therefore,  show  more  strength  of  mind,  as  well  as 
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common  sense,  to  be  thoroughly  independent,  in 
actual  conduct,  of  any  accidental  influences, 
which,  indeed,  may  affect  the  imagination,  but 
should  surely  not  direct  the  conduct  or  the  reason 
in  any  way. 

Dickens  in  this  tale  describes  impressively  the 
excellent  influence  which  a  kind,  judicious  man 
like  Mr.  Crisparkle  immediately  acquires  over  these 
two  friendless  orphans,  who  have  hitherto  been 
very  unhappy.  Neville  is  dangerously  excitable 
and  passionate,  while  his  sister  is  calmer  and  wiser  ; 
they  are  devoted  to  each  other,  and  alike  grateful 
for  any  act  or  word  of  real  kindness. 

In  a  remarkable  and  even  pathetic  scene  between 
these  three,  Mr.  Crisparkle  says  : — 

"  Miss  Helena,  you  and  your  brother  are  twin  children.  You 
came  into  this  world  with  the  same  dispositions,  and  you  passed 
your  younger  days  together,  surrounded  by  the  same  adverse 
circumstances.  What  you  have  overcome  in  yourself  can  you 
not  overcome  in  him  ?  You  see  the  rock  that  lies  in  his  course. 
Who  but  you  can  keep  him  clear  of  it  ?  " 

"  Who  but  you,  sir  ?  "  replied  Helena.  "  What  is  my  influence, 
or  my  weak  wisdom,  compared  with  yours  ? " 

"  You  have  the  wisdom  of  Love,"  returned  the  Minor  Canon, 
"and  it  was  the  highest  wisdom  ever  known  upon  this  earth, 
remember." ' 

'  Chap.  X. 
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When  the  Landlesses,  Edwin  Drood,  Rosa, 
and  Jasper  assemble  under  Mr.  Crisparkle's 
friendly  roof  at  an  evening  party,  Rosa  reveals 
her  fears  of  Jasper,  while  singing  to  his  musical 
accompaniment,  though  no  one  save  Helena  guesses 
the  reason  of  her  dread  of  him.  Jasper,  who  is  very 
jealous  of  any  one  admiring  Rosa,  soon  arouses  a 
quarrel  between  his  nephew  Edwin  and  Neville 
Landless.  He  artfully  receives  them  both  in 
his  own  room,  and  gives  them  wine,  which 
perhaps  contains  some  exciting  drug,  as  the  youths 
soon  quarrel  fiercely,  Jasper  slyly  irritating  them 
against  each  other.  In  this  dispute  Neville 
throws  wine  at  Edwin's  face,  and  is  about  to 
throw  the  glass  at  him  also,  when  Jasper 
separates  them,  and  Neville  leaves  the  house. 
It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  natural  for 
these  high-spirited  young  fellows  to  fight  man- 
fully with  their  fists,  or  challenge  each  other  to 
a  duel,  than  to  pelt  each  other  like  children. 
However,  Neville  in  great  excitement  meets  Mr. 
Crisparkle,  his  good  angel,  who  tries  to  calm 
him ;  while  the  treacherous  Jasper  exaggerates 
the  importance   of  the   quarrel,  and  also  feigns  a 
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strong  affection  for  Edwin,  which  he  is  far  indeed 
from  feeling  ;  although  young  Drood,  like  most 
other  people,  is  completely  mistaken  in  Jasper,  and 
believes  him  to  be  a  most  affectionate  relative. 

Edwin,  while  walking  in  Cloisterham,  meets 
the  old  woman  who  sells  opium  to  Jasper  in 
London,  and  who  calls  herself  "  a  poor  soul."  She 
is  very  poor,  and  apparently  visits  Cloisterham 
from  some  suspicion  of  Jasper,  and  wishing  to 
discover  more  about  him.  She  begs  Edwin  for 
money,  and  in  return  for  it.  tells  him  he  may  be 
thankful  that  his  name  is  not  "  Ned,"  which 
she  says  is  a  threatened  name  just  now,  and 
then  disappears.  Edwin  wonders  idly  what  she 
means,  while  recollecting  that  his  uncle  Jasper 
alone  calls  him  by  that  name ;  but  he  never 
has  the  least  suspicion  of  his  relative,  in 
whom  he  has  the  greatest  confidence.  The 
old  woman's  suspicions  of  Jasper  are  ap- 
parently caused  by  his  vague  exclamations  and 
excited  words  uttered  during  his  periodical  doses  of 
opium  in  her  London  dwelling.  Soon  after  Edwin 
sees  this  woman  he  disappears  mysteriously,  and 
not   a   trace    of  him   is    discovered.      Jasper    pro- 
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fesses  the  greatest  anxiety  and  grief,  which  are 
evidently  assumed  to  conceal  his  real  feelings. 
He  also  throws  all  the  suspicion  he  can  upon 
Neville  of  being  his  nephew's  murderer.  Land- 
less being  a  complete  stranger  in  Cloisterham, 
of  a  very  excitable  temper,  and  on  bad  terms 
with  Edwin  Drood,  is  more  and  more  suspected. 
His  sister  and  Mr.  Crisparkle  are,  however,  quite 
convinced  of  his  innocence,  while  Jasper  searches 
eagerly  for  his  lost  nephew,  and  vows  vengeance 
against  his  supposed  murderer.  Still  no  dis- 
covery is  made  about  Edwin's  fate  ;  but  Jasper 
hears  from  a  worthy  old  lawyer,  Mr.  Grewgious, 
that  Edwin  was  not  really  his  rival  in  Rosa's 
love,  as  they  had  mutually  agreed  to  annul  their 
engagement  to  each  other.  At  this  information 
Jasper  falls  insensible,  and  Mr.  Grewgious,  who 
perceives  his  violent  agitation,  has  serious  suspi- 
cions of  him,  but  does  not  utter  them.  Mean- 
while Neville  Landless  is  regarded  with  o-eneral 
suspicion,  under  which  his  fiery  spirit  chafes 
excessively ;  but  he  is  consoled  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Crisparkle  throughout,  and  firmly  pro- 
tests    his    entire    innocence.     His    guardian,    the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Honeythunder,  the  so-called  philan- 
thropist, also  suspects  him,  or  pretends  to  do  so. 
This  man,  a  rude,  ill-tempered  hypocrite,  is  evi- 
dently the  object  of  Dickens's  peculiar  aversion 
throughout,  and  rather  resembles  both  Pecksniff 
and  Uriah  Heep.  He  is,  however,  well  opposed 
by  the  sincere  and  excellent  Mr.  Crisparkle,  with 
whom  he  has  an  angry  dispute  about  Neville's 
supposed  guilt.  Honeythunder's  coarse  insolence 
and  shameful  harshness  towards  Neville  are  nobly 
repelled  by  the  keen  intelligence  and  manly 
simplicity  of  Mr.   Crisparkle. 

In  one  scene  Dickens  so  excites  himself  in 
favour  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Crisparkle  and  against 
his  odious  opponent  that  he  cannot  resist  warmly 
praising  him  thus  : — 

Good  fellow  !  manly  fellow  !  And  he  was  so  modest,  too. 
There  was  no  more  self-assertion  in  the  Minor  Canon  than 
in  the  school-boy  who  had  stood  in  the  breezy  playing-fields 
keeping  a  wicket.  He  was  simply  and  staunchly  true  to  his 
duty,  alike  in  the  large  case  and  in  the  small.  So  all  true 
souls  ever  are.  So  every  true  soul  ever  was,  ever  is,  and 
ever  will  be.  There  is  nothing  little  to  the  really  great  in 
spirit. ' 

'  Chap.  xvii. 
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But  this  contest  and  comparison  are  simply 
between  an  honest  man  and  an  arrant  impostor. 
In  such  cases  the  sympathy  of  all  except  the 
worthless  is  the  sure  reward  of  the  former.  But 
the  most  important  and  interesting  division  of 
human  sympathies,  both  in  real  life  and  in  fiction, 
is  when  equally  "  true  souls "  are  honestly  and 
hopelessly  opposed  to  each  other  by  conscien- 
tious differences  of  opinion.  Yet  this  spectacle 
of  fierce  quarrels  among  "  true  souls  "  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  features  in  the  moral  history 
of  civilised   man. 

Although  Jasper's  hatred  to  Edwin  Drood  is  in- 
tense while  thinking  him  his  rival  in  love  to  Rosa, 
he  yet  apparently  feels  some  grief  or  remorse  at 
finding  that  his  nephew  was  not  his  rival,  and, 
therefore,  undeserving  of  his  jealous  hatred  ;  but  his 
selfish,  obdurate  nature  seems  incapable  of  real  peni- 
tence. Soon  after  Edwin's  disappearance  he  seizes 
his  opportunity  to  make  love  to  Rosa ;  but  she  is 
terrified  at  his  vehemence,  and  dislikes  him  so 
much  that  she  escapes  alone  from  Cloisterham  to 
London,  and  there  takes  refuge  with  her  old  friend 
and  guardian,   Mr.    Grewgious.     He   is  a  worthy, 
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sensible  man  ;  yet,  like  Mr.  Jarndyce,  in  "  Bleak 
House,"  he  is  imposed  upon  by  an  idle,  ungrateful 
clerk,  Mr.  Bazzard,  of  whose  real  character  the 
otherwise  shrewd  Mr.  Grewgious  is  as  ignorant 
as  Mr.  Jarndyce  was  of  his  worthless  prot^g^, 
Mr.  Skimpole.  Rosa  finds  a  safe  asylum  with 
Mr.  Grewgious  ;  and,  during  her  absence  from 
Cloisterham,  a  mysterious  stranger,  perhaps  a 
detective,  appears  in  that  town.  This  man  calls 
himself  Datchery,  lodges  in  Cloisterham,  and 
soon  makes  acquaintance  with  Jasper,  Sapsea, 
the  gruff  old  sexton,  Durdles,  and  also  propitiates 
a  hideous  but  sharp  little  boy,  named  Winks,  and 
sometimes  called  Deputy,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
stone  Durdles  home  whenever  he  is  out  too  late. 
For  this  active  occupation  he  is  paid  by  Durdles 
himself,  who,  knowing  his  own  weakness  for  drink, 
and  unable  to  cure  it,  pays  this  lad  to  punish 
him  for  it.  This  strange  little  juvenile  makes 
one  amusing  condition  with  Mr.  Datchery  when 
asking  him  questions. 

"  But,  I  say,"  he  remonstrates,  •*  don't  yer  go  a-making  my 
name  public.  I  never  means  to  plead  to  no  name,  mind  yer. 
When  they   says   to   me   in   the   Lockup,    a-going    to    put    me 
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down  in  the  book,  'What's  your  name?'  I  says  to  them, 
'  Find  out.'  Likeways,  when  they  says,  *  What's  your  religion  ? ' 
I  says,  '  Find  out.' " 


With  all  these  people  Datchery  makes  acquaint- 
ance, without  incurring  suspicion  that  he  himself 
may  be  a  spy  or  detective,  but  that  he  really  is 
such  seems  evident  to  the  reader.  Although 
Neville  Landless  at  first  shows  some  liking  for 
Rosa,  a  naval  officer,  Mr.  Tartar,  is  now  intro- 
duced, who  evidently  pleases  her  most,  and  it 
was  the  author's  intention  he  should  marry  her.' 

At  the  end  of  the  book  Jasper  again  visits  the 
old  opium-seller  in  London,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  but  who  often  calls  herself  the 

poor  soul. 

She  is  evidently  a  suspicious,  vindictive,  and  very 
artful  woman,  who,  after  administering  her  last  dose 
to  Jasper,  listens  eagerly  to  his  unconscious  words 
and  confused  muttering  when  under  its  extraor- 
dinary influence.  She  sees  he  is  in  mourning, 
as  he  says  for  a  relative,  and  asks — 

'  Forster's  "  Life  of  Dickens." 
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"What  did  he  die  of,  deary?" 
To  which  he  replies  with  stern  evasiveness — 
"Probably,  Death." 

He  admits  he  has  been  on  a  journey  with  a  fellow- 
traveller,  and  exclaims  when  partly  under  the  opium 
influence  and  while  lying  on  a  bed,  she  kneeling 
on  the  ground  beside  it  : — 

"Time  and  place  are  both  at  hand." 

He  is  on  his  feet,  speaking  in  a  whisper,  and  as  if  in  the  dark. 

"Time,  place,  and  fellow-traveller,"  she  suggests,  adopting  his 
tone  and  holding  him  softly  by  the  arm. 

"How  could  the  time  be  at  hand  unless  the  fellow-traveller 
was  ?     Hush  !     The  journey's  made.     It's  over." 

"  So  soon  ?  " 

"That's  what  I  said  to  you.  So  soon.  Wait  a  little.  This 
is  a  vision.  I  shall  sleep  it  off.  It  has  been  too  short  and 
easy.  I  must  have  a  better  vision  than  this  ;  this  is  the  poorest 
of  all.  No  struggle,  no  consciousness  of  peril,  no  entreaty — 
and  yet   I  never  saw  that  before."     With  a  start. 

"  Saw  what,  deary?  " 

"  Look  at  it !  Look  what  a  poor,  mean,  miserable  thing  it 
is  !     That  must  be  real .     It's  over." 

He  has  accompanied  this  incoherence  with  some  wild,  un- 
meaning gestures ;  but  they  trail  off  into  the  progressive  inaction 
of  stupor,  and  he  lies  a  log  upon  the  bed. 

Jasper   has  roused  her  suspicions   more  than  ever 
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by  his  confused  words.  While  he  lies  in  a  sort 
of  stupor  just  before  leaving  her  house  she  says 
to  herself: — 

"  I  heard  ye  say  once,  when  I  was  lying  where  your're  lying, 
and  you  were  making  your  speculations  upon  me,  'Unintel- 
ligible ! '  .  .  .  But  don't  ye  be  too  sure  always  ;  don't  ye  be  too 
sure,  beauty  ! " 

and  she  adds  these  ominous  words, 

*'  Practice  makes  perfect.  I  may  have  learned  the  secret  how 
to  make  ye  talk,  deary." 

She  hears  enough  this  time  to  make  her  suspect, 
if  not  fully  believe,  that  her  mysterious  customer 
or  patient  has  lately  committed  some  crime,  and  she 
resolves  to  follow  him  a  second  time  to  Cloisterham, 
saying  emphatically  to  herself — 

"  I'll  not  miss  ye  twice." 

When  she  reaches  Cloisterham  she  soon  meets  Mr. 
Datchery,  from  whom  she  begs  some  money,  which 
he  gives,  and  she  then  asks  him  to  show  her 
Jasper's  residence.  Her  singular  eagerness  about 
Jasper  much  interests  Mr.  Datchery,  and  next  day 
she  goes  to    Cloisterham    cathedral,  where   Jasper 
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is  singing  with  and  leading  the  choir.  Mr. 
Datchery  is  also  in  the  cathedral,  and  perceives 
with  surprise  the  eager  and  apparently  malignant 
interest  this  woman  takes  in  Jasper,  as  she  grins 
and  shakes  her  fist  at  him  while  concealed  behind 
a  pillar  in  the  cathedral. 

Mr.  Datchery  looks  again,  to  convince  himself.  Yes,  again  ! 
As  ugly  and  withered  as  one  of  the  fantastic  carvings  on  the 
under  brackets  of  the  stall  seats,  as  malignant  as  the  Evil  One, 
as  hard  as  the  big  brass  eagle  holding  the  sacred  books  upon 
his  wings,  she  hugs  herself  in  her  lean  arms,  and  then  shakes  both 
fists  at  the  leader  of  the  choir. 

And  at  that  moment,  outside  the  grated  door  of  the  choir,  .  .  . 
Deputy  peeps,  sharp-eyed,  through  the  bars,  and  stares  astounded 
from  the  threatener  to  the  threatened. 

The  service  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  servitors  disperse  to 
breakfast.  Mr.  Datchery  accosts  his  last  new  acquaintance 
outside  when  the  choir  have  scuffled  away. 

"  Well,  mistress  !     Good  morning.     You  have  seen  him  ?  " 

'^  Fve  seen  him,  deary  \  Fve  seen  him  !  " 

"  And  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Know  him  !  Better  far  than  all  the  Reverend  Parsons  put 
together  know  him." 

At  this  most  interesting  point  the  story  closes, 
leaving  dangers  and  enemies  gathering  around  the 
guilty  Jasper,  who  was  apparently,  though  not  the 
proved,  murderer  of  his  nephew.    According  to  Mr. 
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Forster,  Dickens's  plan  was  for  Rosa  to  marry 
Tartar  and  Helena  Mr.  Crisparkle.  Jasper  was  to 
be  detected  and  imprisoned,  while  Neville  Landless 
was  to  perish  in  assisting  Tartar  to  arrest  him.  Of 
all  the  characters  in  this  unfinished  tale,  Jasper  is 
described  with  the  most  care,  his  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  emotions  being  detailed  with  peculiar  minute- 
ness. While  living  a  very  peaceful  life  as  choir- 
master in  Cloisterham  cathedral,  and  believed  to  be 
an  amiable,  quiet  man,  gifted  with  a  fine  voice  and 
great  musical  talent,  he  is  really  discontented  and 
moody,  hating  his  profession,  and  while  singing 
psalms  and  hymns  with  a  musical  fervour,  which 
his  hearers  mistake  for  devotional,  he  is  utterly 
irreligious,  crafty,  and  unscrupulous. 

Jasper  reveals  to  his  nephew  and  future  victim, 
who  trusts  him  implicitly,  his  secret  dislike  to  his 
profession  and  whole  way  of  life. 


"The  cramped  monotony  of  my  existence  grinds  me  away 
by  the  gram.     How  does  our  service  sound  to  you  ?  " 

"  Beautiful !     Quite  celestial !  " 

"It  often  sounds  to  me  quite  devilish.  I  am  so  weary  of  it. 
The  echoes  of  my  own  voice  among  the  arches  seem  to  mock 
me  with  my  daily  drudging  round.  .  .  ." 
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"  I   thought   you   had  so  exactly  found  your  niche  in  life," 
Edwin  remarks  ;  to  which  Jasper  replies — 
*'  I  know  you  thought  so.     They  all  think  so." ' 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Forster's  knowledge  that 
Jasper  was  to  have  confessed  the  murder  of  Edwin 
Drood,  and  to  have  given  a  long  account  of  his 
strange  mental  temptation  to  commit  this  crime, 

as  if  not  he,  the  culprit,  but  some  other  man  were  the  tempted.^ 

He  is  evidently  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  a  most 
successful  dissembler,  having  apparently  always 
deceived  every  one  in  Cloisterham  about  his  real 
character,  violent  passions,  and  utter  unscrupulous- 
ness.  For  neither  the  Dean,  Mr.  Crisparkle,  nor 
even  his  nephew  have  any  idea  what  kind  of  man 
he  really  is.  Rosa,  though  very  young  and  rather 
giddy,  alone  guesses  his  character  aright  and  dreads 
him  accordingly.  But  in  the  last  chapter  his  expo- 
sure and  downfall  seem  inevitably  approaching.  He 
is  suspected  by  many  different  persons  linked 
together,  as  it  were,  by  their  common  distrust  of 
him.  Of  these,  the  "poor  soul"  is  perhaps  the 
most  malignant,  Datchery  the  most  intelligent,  and 

'  Chap.  ii. 

^  "  Life  of  Dickens,''  vol.  iii. 
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therefore  the  most  dangerous,  while  the  shrewd 
lawyer,   Mr.  Grewgious,  having  long 

had  his  suspicions 

of  Jasper,  may  possibly  have  employed  Datchery 
to  assist  in  his  detection.  The  amusing  little 
impish  boy.  Winks,  is  also  allied  with  both 
Datchery  and  the  old  woman  in  suspecting  and 
watching  Jasper,  so  that  he  is  certainly  in  every 
danger  of  detection. 

It  must  always  be  regretted  by  all  admirers  of 
Dickens  that  his  valuable  life  was  not  spared  to 
complete  this  remarkable  book,  for  evidently  there 
were  scenes  and  descriptions  in  store  of  surpassing 
interest.  The  self-repressed,  morbid,  yet  intel- 
lectual character  of  Jasper  would  have  been  admir- 
ably developed  in  adversity,  while  his  arrest  or 
detection  might  have  displayed  to  their  best  advan- 
tage many  other  interesting  characters  in  this  work. 
But  no  worthy  conclusion  of  this  most  remarkable 
story  has  been  written  by  any  other  hand,  and  its 
unfinished  pages  remain  as  a  valuable  and  sufficient 
proof  that  Dickens's  great  mind  was  regaining  its 
original  power  when  his  sudden  death  terminated 
a  brilliant  career  of  literary  success  and  benevolent 
usefulness. 
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